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THE SOUL OF SHELLEY. 


ences may be classified into two kinds which, while 
so intermingling as to allow no definite line of division, 
do yet, according to the predominance of either in his work, 
distinguish the genius of the poet. These two kinds are the 
observant and the speculative. The observant sees things as 
they appear, and has a certain power of interpretation in 
detecting semblances and contrasts invisible to the common 
view. The speculative searches behind appearances for their 
essential meaning, and in its wanderings of imagination 
would fain surprise Truth disrobed in her deepest haunt of 
mystery. Of the former, Homer is the greatest example among 
the ancients, and Shakespeare among moderns. Of the lat- 
ter, Job sovereigns the old world of literature, and Dante, 
Milton, Goethe and—may I not say—Shelley, reign in the 
new. 


Homer has no theories. Good and evil engage his atten- 


tion by the incidents of their manifold strife, but raise no 

questionings of their origin or nature or destiny. His gods 

are simply men of extraordinary stature. He sees heaven 

and earth in the same plane of vision and all that they con- 

tain, vast and little, permanent and fleeting, with equal vivid- 

ness of conception. In the rush of warring years not the nod 
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of a helmet wisses his glance, not the least device upon a 
shield, not the vibration of a bow-string, not the length of a 
warriors stride, nor even the petty household-cares with 
which the wives of heroes busy their hearts from fear of evil 
tidings from the fray. 

So too with Shakespeare, whose sight, broad and minute as 
Homer’s, goes deeper into the mind. Where Homer sees a 
will vanquished by one conspicuous passion, Shakespeare 
sees it beset and borne down by a multitude. A single life 
furnishes him a field of Troy whereon a whole Iliad of 
motives struggles through plots, dissensions, delays, numer- 
ous assaults to its moral catastrophe. Yet describing it he 
does not take part—he only looks on in thought. No conjee- 
tures of the whence and how and whither of life distract the 
gaze which engrosses all his faculties and transforms them 
into a magnifying lens of such Wondrous power that merest 
sporules of emotion, impalpable to the minds in which they 
lurk, are imaged by it large as full-grown deeds. 

In Job we observe a different type of genius. His pictures 
of nature and man, sublime and tender as they are, beyond 
rivalry, compose the background of a study on which lie, 
like the shadows of the crosses in Gerome’s painting of Gol- 
gotha, the dark crucial problems of the soul. 


Likewise, Dante’s dream, under its magic realism of scenery 
borrowed from earth and only changed to ghastlier or more 
gorgeous colors by being placed amid preternatural light, 
conceals a grave philosophy of religion—the work of outraged 
conscience, mournful pity and disappointed love, phrasing the 
universal knowledge of an epoch into an answer that may 
still their cry for justice, mercy and peace. 


Milton’s epic has for its central figure around which all 
others are grouped for illustration and relief, the strength, 
courage, and majesty of will, which, as divine attributes, ren- 
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dering their possessor, though a fiend, God-like still in 
power of fascination, enable Evil to cope with the omnip- 
otence of Good. 

Goethe cannot be strictly designated either an observant 
or speculative poet. He is equally native to both regions. 
His intellect is planetary—takes all the lights and shadows 
of a diurnal round of experience and at the same time moves 
along an infinite orbit about the Unknown. The poem, how- 
ever, in which he sought to give paramount expression of his 
mind, belongs to the speculative order. Faust is an attempt 
to solve the riddle of the soul. The soul seeks happiness and 
finds misery; knowledge leads to doubt, not to certitude; 
superiority to one’s fellows is elevation to a solitude with- 
out sympathy; virtue failing to compensate for the loss of 
pleasures renounced in pursuit of higher joy, seems a detest- 
able cheat. In desperation now the soul makes a compact 
with the spirit of Evil, and surrendered to his guidance, ranges 
without scruple the entire realm of Sense and Action, but 
again misses the happiness it would find. Had it been only 
wise, it would have known at the beginning what is taught 
by the end of this career, that right to happiness it has 
none, nor even to existence; that being, it should content 
itself within the conditions of being, and as a river which 
may have acquiescent smoothness of flow but cannot by 
yearnful billows become an ocean, glide without fretting 


against its shores, in whatsoever channel Nature has left for 
its course. 


To this princely line of poets I have ventured to add the 
name of Shelley. Such rank, in my judgment, he deserves, 
not only because of the promise of powers which never 
reached their ripest fulfillment, but also by virtue of achieve- 
ments which, considered, independently of the youth of their 
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author, are prodigies, and as the works of one so young, 
almost miraculous. 


That his place has not yet been fixed in literature is due 
mainly to the anticipative character of his poetry which 
needed another era than his own to recognize its prophetic 


inspiration. Shelley was at war with society as he found it, 
and society could not repress its indignation enough to hear 
any music in his denunciations of its most cherished customs. 
What music it did hear was in the lyrics which descanted on 
congenial themes and which, because heard, compelled its 
praise as perfect. But these were the playful warblings of 
@ genius that took rest in them for louder and more earnest 
tones of thought. To Shelley’s contemporaries outspoken 
thought was discord. It grated upon their prejudices already 
nervous With fear of revolution, and they called it madness. 

The singer’s life they regarded as proof of this insanity, 
because the life corresponded with the song. How coulda 
man be rational who detied public opinion? Did not the folly 
of such defiance demonstrate aberrancy of intellect? What 
was to be gained by it ?—not wealth nor popularity nor high 
position. And who but a madman would challenge with vo- 
ciferous rhyme public scrutiny to conduct which was alto- 
gether unprofitable and plainly hostile to self-interest? So 
Shelley’s contemporaries reasoned and doubtless felt their 
anger subside into a sense of charity under the effort to 
mitigate by such excuses his crime of thinking. 

Moreover at that time poetry was deemed to consist more 
in finish of form than in richness of material. Criticism had 
adopted canons as conventional as the manners of the court. 
A drama must have five acts—so verse must have a certain 
number of syllabic feet, a certain ratio of imagery to literal- 
ness of style, and a certain set of subjects exclusively dedic- 
ated to Art. Art could not be didactic. Art must not reason. 
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Art should not excite disagreeable emotions, as, for instance, 
by opposing prevalent beliefs. Art must keep her fair com- 
plexion from freckling with exposure to the rude air of 
politics, and cultivate in seclusion the toiletry of sentiment. 

This method of criticism Shelley despised and said of it—- 
“It sprang up in that torpid interval when poetry was not. 
It never presumed to assert an understanding of its own; it 
has always, unlike true science, followed, not preceded, the 
opinion of mankind, and would even now bribe with worthless 
adulation some of our greatest poets to impose gratuitous 
fetters on their own imaginations and become unconscious 
accomplices in the daily murder of all genius either not so 
aspiring or not so fortunate as their own.” He, for one, 
would not submit to its shackles. He set up the standard of 
revolt, and the revolt has since become a successful revo- 
lution. Melody is to be measured by accents, not by a thumb- 
rule. Imagination and Fancy may shine over a poem as the 
sun over the sea, and turn every rippling line to sparkles. 
Greece is a goodly land, and excursions to its groves and 
mountains pleasant enough for holidays of reminiscence, but 
men are alive now as truly as they were when Parnassus 
reached half-way to heaven, and the Now with its pangs of 
travail for a birth of better manhood, should inspire the 
singer’s loftiest strain. So from the Present and the Future 
Shelley took his themes, or rather, the themes took posses- 
sion of Shelley’s spirit and with its voice of perfect melody 
told their story of pain and wrong, their hope of triumphant 
Right. Other poets were more or less skillful workers in 
verse and might observe the rules of their craft with advan- 
tage, but Shelley’s soul was poetry itself and whatever 
passed through it became a poem. Artist he scarcely can be 
called. Critical as was his intellect, its faculties of criticism 
were overborne by the mightier impulse of creation. Criticism 
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is the office of prose; it demands for its task the cooler 
moods of thought, and when performed by the poet himself, 


implies a limit to the creating power where the mind becomes 
reflective by reaction. But limit Shelley’s imagination sel- 


dom, if ever, reached. It could not pause long enough to 
look calmly back on its course. Its very rests were lyric 
pantings. Nought but the utmost stretch of words could 
momentarily check its flight, and even they, while restraining, 
were lifted, by its effort to transcend them, into meanings 
strange because higher than their wont. In two days this 
panurgie mind-foree wrought a poem as long as one of Tenny- 
son’s Idyls of the King, and rich as any of them in jewels of 
fancy well-set in metrical gold; in two months a tragedy 
surpassed by none but Shakespeare’s; in six months an epic 
drama that vies with the life-time labors of the giant bards of 
our race; and in five years ending before the thirtieth of the 
poet’s age was complete, a volume of verse which has proved 
amine of suggestions to succeeding poets such as Tennyson, 
Browning, Arnold, Buchanan, the Rossetis and Swinburne, as 
well as to our own Lowell, who more than any other has 
caught the spirit of Shelley’s Odes and inherited their wealth 
of phrase at once philosophic and pictorial. Verily it was a 
frenzy of song which had seized this minstrel and kept him 
in perpetual transport of utterance. He had the genuine 
madness of the muses, the Bacchic intoxication without which, 
according to Plato, “ Whoever approaches the poetical gates, 
having persuaded himself that by art alone he may become 
sufficiently a poet, will find in the end his own imperfection, 
and see the poetry of his cold prudence vanish into nothing- 
ness before the light of that which has sprung from divine 
insanity.” 

Hence the rapt bard sang, albeit without hope of audience 
from his own time—sang because his soul overflowed with 
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music pouring into it through every sense, and from all the 
air of thought. Audience he felt that he would have but from 
another age and that age already existed in his mind; for his 
was an ideal world where present and future are one. There 
his Opinions were powers, his abstractions personalities, his 
hopes the very ground on which he walked and “an over- 
hanging day.” 


Shelley’s idealism differed from that of the metaphysicians 


who hold theirs as a result of logical processes to have no 
influence on the ordinary life by whose instincts and duties it 
is contradicted. His conceptual faculty was too vivific to 
allow any inference to lie dead in its sight, and no sooner was 
the inert idea seen than it was under a warm embrace which 
made it live and become a part of the soul’s own life. In no 
other poet has speculation been so intimately identified with 
feeling, desire, being itself. Other poets have first speculated 
and then translated their speculations into symbols of out- 
ward reality. But to Shelley their reality was the dream and 
their dream the reality. Instead of attempting to express 
thought in images of sense, it was more his effort to animate 
the things of sense with the most delicate traits of thought. 
In his mind the barrier between the inward and outward was 
broken down and they blended in a vague sentiment that was 
almost consciousness of another mind of which the two worlds 
were different and yet identical manifestations. 

Here at last the Berkleyan Philosophy had found a genius 
native to its finest ether. 

‘* Some truths there are ,” wrote Berkley, “so near and ob- 
vious to the mind that a man needs only open his eyes to see 
them. Such I take this one to be, viz., that all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of the earth—in a word, all those bodies 
which compose the mighty frame of the world—have not any 
substance without a mind; that their being is to be perceived 
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or known; that consequently as long as they are not actually 
perceived by me or do not exist in my mind, or that of any 
other created spirit, they must either have no existence at all, 
or subsist in the mind of some eternal spirit; it being perfectly 
unintelligible, and involving all the absurdity of abstraction 
to attribute to any single part of them an existence inde- 
pendent of a spirit.” By the influence of this teaching 
Shelley’s imagination was swept to cadences that ran as a 
sustaining undertone through all the varied measures of his 
music. So distinctly has he declared it in some of his strains 
that but for their tropical magnificence the words might be 
taken for an exact re-statement of Berkley’s propositions, as 
when in Hellas, Ahasuerus says to Mahmud 
** Sultan, talk no more 

Of thee and me, the future and the past ; 

But look on that which cannot change—the One, 

The unborn and the undying. Earth and Ocean, 

Space, and the isles of life or light that gem 

The sapphire floods of interstellar air, 

This firmament pavilioned upon chaos, 

With all its cressets of immortal fire. 

Whose outwall, bastioned impregnably 

Against the escape of boldest thoughts, repels them 

As Colpe the Atlantic clouds—this whole 

Of suns and worlds and men and beasts and flowers, 

With all the silent or tempestuous workings 

By which they have been, are, or cease to be, 

Is but a vision ; all that it inherits 

Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles and dreams. 

Thought is its cradle and its grave; nor less 

The future and the past are idle shadows 

Of thoughts eternal flight—they have no being; 

Nought is but that which feels itself to be.” 


Accordingly when Shelley looked out upon Nature, it was 


his own soul that he saw there—its moods, beliefs, fears and 


aspirations. At one time 
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** The gentleness of rain is in the wind.” 
At another 
“The grass sprung 
Startled, and glanced, and trembled, even, 


To feel an unaccustomed presence.” 
A woodland scene imaged in a pool 


** Had lent 
To the dark waters breast 
Its every leaf and lineament 
With more than truth expressed ; 
Until an enrious wind crept by,— 
Like an unwelcome thought 
Which from the mind's too faithful eye 


Blots one dear image out.” 


Then there are scenes that partake of his own extreme 
sense Of the horrible, as when— 


* Like a dying lady lean and pale 

Who totters forth, wrapt in a gauzy veil 
Out of her chamber, led by the insane 

And feeble wanderings of her fading brain, 
The moon arose up in the murky east 


A white and shapeless mass.” 


At the death of Keats, all ‘that he had loved and molded 


into thought from shape and hue and odor and sweet sound, 
lamented him ’— 


** Morning sought 
Her Eastern watch-tower ; and her hair unbound 
Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the aerial eyes that kindle day ; 
Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 
’ale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay 


And the wild winds flew round sobbing in their dismay.” 
Likewise, when Shelley’s mind changed its view and looked 
in upon itself, it found there a visible Nature. As sight 
before had been thought, thought now became sight. He saw 
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‘wintry forests’ of grief, ‘many-winding rivers’ of reverie, 


‘light sands of consciousness paving the ocean of dreams,’ 
‘drownings of sleep,’ 

** Where the dreamer seems to be 

Weltering through eternity.” 
‘moonlight of Love which hides the night of Dejection,’ 

‘From its own darkness, until all is bright 

Between the heaven and earth of the calm mind ;” 
and long processions of personified mental attributes, as when 
to mourn for Adonais 

** Desires and Adorations 

Winged Persuasions and veiled Destinies, 

Splendors and Glooms, and glimmering incarnations 

Of Hopes and Fears, and twilight Fantasies ; 

And Sorrow with her family of sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 

Of her own dying smile instead of eyes 

Came in slow pomp; the moving pomp might seem 

Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream.” 

Into this ideal world the poet had brought a sensitiveness 
naturally excessive and irritated by the failure of visionary 
experiments at mending the laws and institutions of his land. 
Born under the star of the French Revolution, its fiery spell 
was in his blood and fevered it to an almost hatred of op- 
pression. At school he had resisted the brutal custom of 
fagging and earned for himself a brave immunity. During 
the few months of his residence at Oxford he had written to 
well-known liberals with a design of organizing, if possible, 
an association of reform—a small offense compared with the 
villainy he afterwards perpetrated of presuming to use his 
reason in matters of religion—villainy which was punished by 
immediate expulsion from the privileges of the University. 
Then the door of his father’s house was shut against him, 
his first love foreswore her troth, and the boy barely nineteen 
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years old betook himself to London in as desolate exile as if 
he had been thrown on a South-sea island. But though fra- 
gile the body that encased it, his was as dauntless a spirit as 
ever informed the strength of a Titan. There were baronial 
estates at home to which he was heir, but he preferred the 
wretchedness of intellectual freedom. The pin-money of sis- 
ters at boarding-school near London, kept breath in his body 
until his father consented with small annuities to let it stay 
there; and a fair schoolmate who meanwhile had brought 
their pittances to his hand, won its impulsive clasp in mar- 
riage. It was a marriage to be repented of—a chain upon the 
very heart that vowed its energies to breaking the chains of 
a race. These chains Shelley heard clanking everywhere— 
iron on the feet of the poor to enslave them to a soil whose 
harvests were not their own; gold on the wrists of the rich 
who knew not that the bracelets they esteemed so pretty, 
withheld their hands from worthier prizes; collars of unjust 
law on the necks of whole peoples to drag them before 
crowned apes of power, and visors of custom clamped over 
the eyes of reason lest it should discover the absurdity of the 


things it had been taught to reverence. Religion, too, seemed 


to him a chain and its every rite and dogma links forged by 


cunning priests to bind the homage of men to a despotism 
enthrowed in heaven as authority for all the oppressions of 
earth. To break these chains and give man liberty, Shelley 
believed, was to set him in the way of moral and social per- 
fection. For man’s vices, Shelley argued, were not innate but 
the effect of adverse circumstances—of pernicious education. 
All voluntary actions originated in opinions. Whatever man 
did—of good or evil—he did because at the time he thought 
it conducive to happiness. Experience would acquire wisdom 
whenever left free to pursue it in all directions, alike through 
folly and through prudence. The individual might perish in 
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the pitfall of his vices but humanity exists through many 
generations, and where one generation left off another would 


take up the career of training in a continuous progression 


towards a knowledge of right conduct, so full and clear and 
impressive as to constrain obedience to its directions. This 
philosophy of sagacious maxims and hopeful errors Shelley 
had learned from Godwin at whose feet he sat and who thus 
syllogized it in his Inquiry of Political Justice— 

*'There is no conduct in itself reasonable, which the refutation of error 
and dissipating of uncertainty will not make appear to be such. There 
is no conduct which can be shown to be reasonable, the reasons of which 
may not sooner or later be made impressive, irresistible and matter of 
habitual recollection. Lastly, there is no conduct the reasons of which are 
thus conclusive and thus communicated, which will not infallibly and 
uniformly be adopted by the man to whom they are communicated.” 

It was easy for Shelley to fill out and enforce this reasoning 
with illustrations which, though at first glance appearing refu- 
tatory, would on further examination change to proofs. 
What chiefly retards the progress of the species, he would 
say, and keeps it in chronic puerility is a system of govern- 
ment inimical to growth because growth threatens to over- 
throw it. Asa part of this policy of dwarfage men are eda- 
eated to lie and believe in lies. The bauble that glitters in 
the hand of a king isa lie. The king himself tricked up in 
meritricious dignity is a lie; and those who smirk, nod and 
kneel in masquerade of homage about his throne are still 
meaner lies; while every path of service which leads to that 
high court of pretense rises rank by rank up a steep ascent 
of turpitude in lying. The jurisprudence that allows the lord- 
ling a thousand acres and kills the pauper who poaches on one 
of them, is but a chartered lie. The judge who distributes jus- 
tice by classes the perjured arbiter of lies; and every field of 


* Pol. In. Vol. 1, Page 51, 2d Edition. 
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blood shed as the patriotic right of a government which 
wages war for a freak named honor and then grinds with 
poor laws the surviving families of those who fall in its 
defense, a lie so inexcusable and atrocious that the very ele- 
ments are guilty in not combining with rage to forbid it. 
Nay more! Are there not upon the statute-books enactments 
which say “ Thou shalt lie and swear that thy lie is truth ?” 
Dare a man’s mouth betray his inmost conviction? What if 
he should call the Prince-Regent a rake? How long could he 
claim as an indefeasible right equal privileges with the rest 
of his kind, and remain out of prison? Is it possible, then, 
for him to be true to himself—not to speak of his fellows— 
when with every breath he inhales hypocrisy and at every 
turn touches a fraud ? 
** Oh that the wise from their bright minds would kindle 

Such lamps within the dome of this dim world 

That the pale name of Priest might shrink and dwindle 

Into the hell from which it first was hurled, 

A scoft of impious pride from fiends impure ! 

Till human thoughts might kneel alone, 

Each before the judgment-throne 

Of its own aweless soul, or of the Power Unknown. 

Oh that the words which make the thoughts obscure 

From which they spring, as clouds of glimmering dew 

From a white lake blot heaven’s blue portraiture, 

Were stripped of their thin masks and various bue, 

And frowns and smiles and splendors not their own, 

Till in the nakedness of false and true 
They stand before their lord, each to receive its due!” 
—(Ode to Liberty.) 

To liberty therefore which meant equality, sincerity, self- 
respect, generous emulation of noble examples and eager- 
ness of culture—forces of social advancement which in co- 
operation would be irresistible—Shelley devoted his life. For 
three years the outlawed boy roved in a knight-errant’s quest 
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for exploits which should extend the fame of his mistress and 
show himself worthy to wear her arms on his escutcheon. 
Now he was in London and anon in Edinburgh; at York to- 
day, at Keswick to-morrow; this month in Dublin, the next 
at Nan Gwylt and afterwards in rapid transition at Radnor- 
shire, Leynmouth, London again, Tanyrolt and Bracknell; 
writing pamphlets and letters, making speeches, trying to 
organize societies, always in debt because always giving 
his money to others less needy than himself, building dykes 
to save the houses of the poor from floods, studying medi- 
cine in hospitals to relieve the ailments of the poor with- 
out the charges that frayed almost to breaking the thread of 
wages that at best only kept them suspended over starvation, 
and finally contracting in his enterprise of charity an opthal- 
mia which turned the beauty he most loved, to torture, as the 
very grass blades and boughs of trees cut themselves ‘ with 
microscopic distinctness’ on his eyes. 

But the notablest deed of this dream-haunted vagrancy 
was the letter to Lord Ellenborough. It was a veritable deed. 
Its words rang against intolerance like blows of a battle-axe 
—and their echoes are still abroad. Lord Ellenborough had 
passed a severe sentence on one Eaton, a bookseller, for 
publishing the third part of Paine’s Age of Reason. The 
sentence roused Shelley’s indignation. He was a mere 
stripling—not more than twenty years of age—but he denoun- 
ced the outrage with invective worthy of the maturest intel- 
lect of Burke. ; 

**What end,” he asks, “is persecution designed to answer? Can it 
convince him whom it injures? Can it prove to the people the falsehood of 
his opinions? It may make him a hypocrite and them cowards; but bad 
means can promote no goodend. The unprejudiced mind looks with sus- 
picion on a doctrine that needs the sustaining hand of power.**** But I 
will demand if that man is not rather entitled to the respect than the dis- 
countenance of society, who, by disputing a received doctrine either proves 
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its falsehood and inutility (thereby aiming at the abolition of what is false 
and useless ) or gives to its adherents an opportunity of establishing its ex- 
cellence and truth. Surely the individual who devotes his time to fearless 
and unrestricted inquiry into the grand questions arising out of our moral 
nature ought rather to receive the patronage than encounter the vengeance 
of an enlightened legislature. I would have you to know, my lord, that 
fetters of iron cannot bind or subdue the soul of virtue. From the damps 
and solitude of its dungeon it ascends, free and undaunted, whither thine, 
from the pompous seat of judgment dare not soar.” 


Increasing years bring wisdom, and Shelley soon ceased to 
look for any immediate result from his schemes of reform. 
Men had been too long in bondage to know the value of 
freedom. They were reconciled to their degradation and obliv- 
ious of its shame. Only when hungry would they growl and 
then a toss of meat would stop their mouths. Liberty could not 
be thrust upon them—it must be a desire before it can become 
a heritage. Time would have to work; segregated thinkers 
mewing their hope in secret, meet together; thoughts add 
themselves to thoughts until they should marshall and fly 
abroad in unseen troops of influence; theories, repulsive on 
account of their novelty, acquire by degrees the fascination 
of familiarity, and entering the unoccupied minds of a fresh 
generation, fashion them to more viriie forms of character, 
before a nation could rise and stand in complete enfranchise- 
ment. 

But, however long delayed, the day was sure to come. 
Shelley had the earnest of it in his own great hope, and the 
expanding prevision of dangers and difficulties in the way of 
its approach only sublimed his courage to encounter and 
remove them. But the strength to do was spent. His frail 
body was pining in consumption, his sympathies had grown 
so morbid that they suffered every pain they saw or heard of, 
and worst of all, a canker gnawed incessantly his heart—grief 
at the disgrace and suicide of his first wife, and at the loss of 
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his children whom the law had wrested from him as unfitted 
by immoralities of opinion to be their custodian. 

He cannot breast the tempest any more. Away in some 
friendlier clime he will seek .a nest woven by Nature of 
hills and woods and streams for wounded spirits like his own. 
There forgetting the passions which prompt the lays of other 
poets but which for him to remember is to bleed afresh, he 
will sing in the world’s night of its golden dawn. Dear as 
ever are the old themes—truth, freedom, the brotherhood of 
the race and its perfectibility—but now that he can bear no 
more the brunt of opposition in their service, the ear which 
would ‘not listen to his ephemeral speech, shall hear them 
chanted in immortal psalms. 

Nature welcomed him to her Italian solitudes as a pet 
child, and in their depths his aching head lay at rest as be- 
tween the breasts of a great Mother. One can almost see a 
faun in the naked revels he has described himself as taking 
alone in a ravine near the Baths of Leucca— 

**In the middle of the day, I bathe in a pool or fountain, formed in the 
middle of the forests by a torrent. It is surrounded on all sides by precip- 
itous rocks, and the waterfall of the stream which forms it falls into it on 
one side with perpetual dashing. Close to it on the top of the rocks are 
alders and above the great chesnut trees, whose long and pointed leaves 
pierce the deep blue sky in strong relief. The water of this pool which, to 
venture an unrythmical paraphrase, is sixteen feet long and ten feet wide, 
is as transparent as the air, so that the stones and sand at the bottom seem, 
as it were, trembling in the light of noon-day. It is exceedingly cold also. 
My custom is to undress and sit on the rocks, reading Herodotus, until the 
perspiration has subsided, and then to leap from the edge of the rock into 
this fountain—a practice in hot weather exceedingly refreshing. This tor- 
rent is composed, as it were, of a succession of pools and waterfalls, up 
which I sometimes amuse myself by climbing when I bathe, and receiving 
the spray all over my body, whilst I clamber the moist crags with diffi- 
culty.” —(Letters to Peacock. Fraser's Mag., March, 1860.) 


Shelley’s love of nature was unique. Admiration the dull- 
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est sensibility feels when confronted by her grander aspects, 
and there is a kind of technical interest often mistaken for 
affection, which even among poets regards her less as a sov- 
ereign joy than as a model posing for pictures of phrase; but 
Shelley’s love was a positive entrancement, a total eclipse of 
self by her closer presence on his soul. When he went to the 
woods it was not to hunt for a sonnet, nor when climbing 
mountains did he think of getting from their peaks a fine 
effect of sunset tints for inchoate cantos; he sought Nature 
solely from love, and that he might feel love’s divinest thrill 
in contact with her beauty. Yet he knew by name and with 
recognition that was almost mutual, every tree and shrub and 
wild flower that grew in his favorite resorts—how the branch- 
es rambled from the trunk and were mimicked by the veins 
of the leaves, how restlessly the vines climbed and under what 
serpentine hues of blossom, how the sod ‘ scarce heaved when 
the tender blue-bell was born’ and the water-lily glowed with 
moonlight beams of its own, and the daffodil wets 


‘** Its mother’s face with heaven-collected tears 
When the low wind its playmate’s voice it hears.” 


He knew as well the passions and caprices of the sea—its 
shallows and depths of color and the hours they reflect, the 
blackening of its waves in the wind, and the rainbowed spray 
of hope with which they die in sunshine, and from the 
faintest wrinklings of its surface could tell what purpose, yet 
unformed, of wrath or pleasure had begun to stir within its 
heart. These, and many secrets which Nature refuses to per- 
sistent inquiry, Shelley learned by the still content of lying 
in her arms and overhearing her talk in sleep. And he 
learned more—the most enamoured tones of her voice which, 
spoken to his own spirit and transfused through it into song, 
made him the most musical of poets. This pre-eminency has 
been disputed by a recent critic* in favor of Swinburne; but 
* E. C. Steadman. 
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the difference between them is the difference between genius 
of inspiration and genius of skill. Swinburne is a musician of 
words, Shelley a born singer. Swinburne’s excellence is tech- 
nical brilliancy of variation, Shelley’s is essential grace of tune. 
Swinburne’s sonatas are masterly tricks of art, but the im- 
pression they make is too much one of surprise at their 
nimble overleaping of difficulties of versification, to leave the 
mind free for full enjoyment of their rhythm ; Shelley’s profuse 
strains are but the audible pulses of his thought, spontaneous, 
easy and versatile in modulation, ranging at will through all 
the compass of sound, and even when wild, wild without dis- 
cord, like the melodious respiration of a mocking bird. 
When Shelley lauds the skylark, his measures take its 
earth-scorning spring and rise with the gladness of its soar- 
ing strain. When describing the sympathetic sisters of the 
sensitive plant, his voice has the peal of hyacinthine bells— 


** So delicate, soft and intense 
It is felt like an odor within the sense.”* 


And echoes as they recede among distant hills mock them- 
selves in his cadences with “low, sweet, faint sounds like the 
farewell of ghosts.” 

But Shelley’s love of Nature, while both a passion and an 
inspiration, had other moods in which it became worship. 
Nature to him was then an apparition of God. He glimpsed 
God in her splendors, heard God in her voices, fell at God’s 
feet on her high altar-places. Though generally believed to 
have been an atheist and himself accepting the nickname in 
a temper of youthful bravado, atheist he never was after the 
brief fit of the Queen Mab period of his youth had passed. 
In that day every kind of opinion that denied the traditional 
definition of God received the same stigma of epithet. Only 
one idea of His character was tolerated as consistent with 
an acknowledgment of His existence, and that idea was the 
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most crudely mechanical and anthropomorphic. God was 
either the absolute ‘ carpenter and chemist’ of the universe or 
an august name for nothing. To suppose Nature co-eternal 
with Him was to set up a rival Deity or propose a degrading 
partnership. Before Nature began, He had filled an eternity 
of boundless void with infinite sleep, and then one day awoke, 
did a week’s work and immediately sank back again into 
sleep unbroken until now, save when some part of the 
universal machinery has run wrong and required Him to put 
in a finger of miraculous repair or providential adjustment. 
To deny such fabrication and control of Nature by a Being 
whose personality was further defined as consisting of human 
idiosyncrasies monstrified to superhuman bulk, was pro- 
nounced Atheism. Shelley accepted the title, but while doing 
80, insisted that ‘ his negation must be understood solely to 
affect a creative Deity, and that in his poetry it was ‘the 
erroneous and degrading idea which men have conceived of 
a supreme being that was spoken against, not the Supreme 
Being itself.’ 

After all, when it is remembered that the God of every 
man’s worship is but his own conception of God and must 
fall as immeasurably short of the whole truth as an infinite 
Unknown transcends human ability to conceive it; that as 
much of this Truth as cannot be conceived must remain 
inoperative upon intelligence and therefore upon character so 
far as intelligence supplies its motives and principles; that 
this conception itself grows with the growth of all knowledge, 
being one thing in the Fetichist, another in the Greek, an- 
other in the Jew, another in the Buddhist, another in the 
Moslem, another in the Christian, and as manifold among 
Christians as their differences of information and circumstan- 
tial bias; when it is remembered that every mind which 
adores at all, adores its own ideal of what is greatest and 
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best and most satisfactory as a solution of the mystery of life 
and its surroundings—this railing accusation of infidelity 
from one fallible mind against another appears in its proper 
aspect as nothing more nor less than a charge of difference of 
ideal or, in other words, of inequality of knowledge and dis- 
similarity of mental organism. What right have I to say— 
what else than arrogance can I exhibit by saying—that you 
deny God because you deny my trivial notion of His 
Majesty, or that you blaspheme His name by describing my 
notion as grotesque. It is your own God, not another's, that 
you are to believe in, reverence, and obey; to Him, and Him 
alone, you stand or fall. 

With no conception of Deity did Shelley quarrel as the pre- 
rogative of the intellect that entertained it; it was the claim 
of the conception to an autocratic sway over all other intel- 
lects, and the accompanying threat of vengeance should they 
refuse submission, which his reason and sense of justice and 
love of liberty alike resented. 

* What is that Power? Some moon-struck sophist stood 
Watching the shade from his own soul upthrown 
Fill heaven and darken earth, and in such mood 
The form he saw and worshiped was his own, 
His likeness in the world’s vast mirror shown ;— 
And ’twere an innocent dream, but that a faith 
Nursed by fear’s dew of poison grows thereon, 
And that men say that Power has chosen Death 
On all who scorn its laws to wreak immortal wrath.”’ 


Unwilling to submit his reason to the guesses of others, 
Shelley was as reluctant to yoke it with a tight hypothesis of 
his own. He held is belief as tentative and to be displaced 
by any theory of the origif and purport of the universe which 
could more clearly explain its mystery. That mystery, how- 
ever, was too dark for swift rushes or sudden leaps of faith. 
Enough if he could stumble through bogging inquiries to any 
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footway of speculation, and along that footway towards the 
dimmest promise of Light. Even a Will o’ the Wisp were 
kind should it lead him out of the morass of doubt to firmer 
thinking. More than once did he repine and fall, and as one 
utterly spent, give up his heart to sobs, but the sobs of his 
heart were a miserere of more than earthly music to lull its 
despair. Thus, metaphysician as. well as poet, he groped 
from a materialism black as perdition to the twilight of an 
idealism which, if it erred, erred by what might be called an 
excess of Divinity—that is by the denial of all other existence 
than the Divine—as one who had lived in protracted night and 
for the first time saw the dawn might believe the light to have 
created the objects it only reveals and that those objects have 
no other reality than its revelation. 

In Shelley’s creed mind alone existed, and that mind was 
the Eternal. All others were but portions of it, phases of its 
meditation, thoughts projected into an appearance of entity 
by the necessary law of intelligence, which cannot reflect up- 
on its thoughts without objectifying them to the reflecting 
self. He wrote, in an unfinished Essay on Life, 

‘*Nothing exists but as it is perceived. Pursuing the same thread 
of reasoning, the existence of distinct individual minds, similar to 
that which is employed in now questioning its own nature, is like- 
wise found to be a delusion. Let it not be supposed that this doc- 
trine conducts to the monstrous presumption that I, the person 
who now, write and think am that one mind—I am but a portion of it. 
The relations of things remain unchanged by whateyer system. Yet 
that the basis of things cannot be, as the popular philosophy alleges, mind, 
is sufficiently evident. Mind, as far as we have any experience of its pro- 
perties, (and beyond that experience how vain is argument!) cannot 
create—it can only perceive.” 

Shelley, however, did not believe the universal mind to be 
similar to the individual. The latter was marked by limita- 
tions which could not bound the former. Man’s conscious- 
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ness was but the sense of limitation to his personality— a 
personality that to the absolute mind could be nothing more 
than one of its own ideas. As such, it would have the life of 
that mind and feel such life in the intuitions which are inde- 
pendent of the understanding, which cannot be dissolved by 
analysis or conceived of as other than necessary and eternal, 
which are most impressive when consciousness of individual- 
ity is least distinct as if their inflow were obliterating 
the sense of limitation and flooding the finititude of thought 
with the infinitude of feeling—intuitions of the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good. All else was phenomenal, evanes- 
cent, illusory; these alone were real and enduring. What- 
ever opened the mind most amply to their entrance was of all 
things that appear, most essentially Divine. Wherever they 
had genialest play, God might be said to abide as in a Sheki- 
nah. To Shelley this key of inner opening and this sacred 
dwelling place were the property of Nature. Nature withdrew 
his thoughts from ‘the hate, fear, disdain, envy, self-love and 
self-contempt’ of mankind, and soothed the rankling of that 
barb of a broken arrow which nothing but Death could extract 
from his heart. Nature communicated to his life the spirit of 
her own—the spirit of an all-pervading Beauty that does not 
differ from Truth and Goodness, but is one with them and the 
same. How worshipful with trust and love and earnest 
pleading his invocation of her aid— 
' “ Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 

With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 

Of human thought or form, where art thou gone ? 

Why dost thou pass away and leave our state, 

This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate ?— 

Ask why the sunlight not forever 

Weaves rainbows o’er yon mountain river : 

Why aught should fade and fail that once is shown 3 

Why fear and dream and death and birth 
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Cast on the daylight of this earth 
Such gloom; why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and hope? 


No voice from some sublimer world hath ever 
To sage or poet these responses given : 
Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost, and Heaven, 
Remain the records of their vain endeavor ; 
Frail spells whose uttered charm might not avail to sever 
From all we hear and all we see, 
Doubt, chance and mutability. 
Thy light alone, like mist o’er mountains driven, 
Or music by the night-wind sent 
Through strings of some wild instrument, 
Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 
Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream. 
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The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past ; there is a harmony 
in Autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 

Which through the Summer is not heard nor seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been. 
Thus let thy power, which like the truth 
Of Nature on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 

Its calm—to one who worships thee 

And every form containing thee, 

Whom, Spirit fair, thy speils did bind 

‘To fear himself, and love all humankind.” 


Idle yearning of a lawless sentimentalism, the poetic prayer 
may seem to those who consider religion a hard, rough, and 
abrasive legality; but in Shelley’s soul this sentimentalism 
had more than the force and did the full work of law. Beauty 
swayed every impulse of his being. Though passing storms 
sometimes vexed its surface, its deep, constant tides always 
obeyed Beauty’s mild and lunar pérsuasion. He loved physi- 
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cal pleasure, not with a bestial appetite and relish, but be- 
cause and only to the extent in which it was beautiful to his 
senses. He loved Truth because it was beautiful to his rea- 
son; benevolence, because it was beautiful to his sympathies ; 
right, duty, goodness, because they were beautiful to his con- 
science. 

And if to govern passion by temperance; to shun falsehood 
with abhorrence; to follow conviction without hesitancy or 
regretful looking back even when it leads away from friends, 
fortune, title and good report, and offers no compensation but 
&, CTOSS of calumny; to esteem the happiness of others above 
one’s own; to go through temptation not unscathed of evil 
but untainted with constitutional vice, keeping the soul faith- 
ful as a maiden-knight betrothed to its own San Greéal; if 
this be religion—then was Shelley’s a thoroughly and bravely 
religious character—all the more so because he fulfilled the 
law from love alone and without the stimulating expectation 
of immortal wages. 

His views of marriage were, doubtless, immoral in their 
tendencies, but they cannot on that account be construed as 
a@ sign of immorality in his character. To know the truth 
does not demonstrate virtue, nor to be ignorant of it, vice. 
Knowledge of truth is often the result of educational good 
luck or of rare endowments of intellect, without implying the 
exercise of courage, resolution, self-denial or any distinctively 
moral trait; whereas, the adoption of error may end a life-long 
endeavor to avoid it—an endeavor which in noble sincerity 
has forsaken beliefs once dear, wrestled with doubts, borne 
reproach, suffered almost daily martyrdom. It is the love of 
truth, not the knowledge of it, which is moral; and by this 
test Shelley’s character should be judged. Was he honest 
in the formation of his opinions and diligent in his search of 
the evidences which should determine them? If so, not to 
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confess them in his conduct, however odious that conduct 
would appear to the public, may have been prudence or 
cowardice, but certainly was not morality. 

Shelley’s mistake consisted in transferring the ideal life of 
a perfect society to the conditions of one malformed and 
mischievous. Since in an Elysium of humanity no laws or 
rites would be necessary to control personal action, that 
action being prompted by the impulse of a pure heart wish- 
ing the welfare of all, and all being harmonized by the preval- 
ence of the same wise and supreme sentiment of equity— 
Shelley imagined that he ought to set an example of indepen- 
dence of laws and rites in his own behavior. He failed to 
consider that his ethical relations were not with the end of 
the world but with the England of his own day and, that in 
the absence of the conditions which alone could warrant per- 
fect spontaneity of life, such life was not only unobligatory, 
but sure to be pernicious. 

When Shelley eloped with Harriet Westbrook, they were 
both little more than children and neither believed in mar- 
riage as an indissoluble bond unless the hearts it united 
grew together as one. In their case it proved a tie of antag- 
onisms, and they parted with mutual consent. For Helen’s 
subsequent and tragic fall Shelley cannot be held account- 
able. Enough that it was the fall of the star Wormwood 
into the sweet waters of his new love, turning them to bitter- 
ness. In Mary Godwin he met the only woman, perhaps, of his 
time who could sympathize with his morbid nature and share 
its most visionary moods. Herself the offspring of celebrated 
parents who had abjured all other bonds of matrimony than 
unconstrained agreement, and educated in their way of think- 
ing, she consented to partake his obloquy and pain. It was a 
happy union—that is to say, as happy as any could be which 
began partly in distress of heart and continued under the 
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scorn of society. As far as evidence reveals, Shelley was 
true to its affiance. The erotic poems which seem to indicate 
other loves are pure idealizations—one of them an allegory 
of his own soul and its desires, the other a souvenir dedicated 
to a lady who received none of his writings except through 
the hand of her husband, his best friend in life and his com- 
rade in death. In accordance with the refinement of their 
theme, which was not so much the persons they addressed 
as certain ideal qualities represented by those persons, neither . 
of the poems contains a hint of flesh-and-blood sensuality. 
Indeed, sensuality is the last charge that with any show of 
plausibility can be brought against this soul which, whatever 
its eccentricities of belief or action, stood so high above mean 
aims and gross passions, that even Byron in his mad career 
of license avouched with a tinge of enthusiasm in his words— 

‘Shelley was the most gentle, the most amiable. the least worldly-minded 
person I ever met ; full of delicacy; disinterested beyond all other men, and 
possessing a degree of genius joined to a simplicity as rare as it is admir- 


able. He had formed to himself a beau-ideal of all that is fine, high-mind- 
ed, and noble, and he acted up to this ideal even to the very letter.” 


Such was the poet in his twenty-seventh year when about 
to undertake his coronal work. He had seen, read, and stud- 
ied much. He had consulted the’ great oracles of all ages— 
Homer, Plato, the Greek dramatists, Moschus, Virgil, Dante, 
Tasso, Calderon, Goethe, and by translating their speech into 
his own, had guaged his ability of expressing fairest and sub- 
limest thought. He had charmed his heedless countrymen 
with lyrics which convinced them that the mind they regard- 
ed a dusky and tangled brake of delusions was nevertheless the 
home of a nightingale. He had, moreover, essayed an epic 
which, thickly sown with splendors of description, wanted 
only symmetery of plan to render them a world-known con- 


stellation. And if 
** Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong 
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And learn in suffering what they teach in song,’ 


he had received from that severe poetic discipline a competent 
training. And now he “will do something which a serious 
and earnest estimate of his powers has suggested and which 
shall be in every respect accommodated to their utmost 
limits.” 

So at Rome, amid the flowery glades that flourish on the 
ruined baths of Caracalla, under a roof of bright blue sky, 
and with every sense and faculty intoxicated by the atmos- 
phere of Spring, he begins Prometheus Unbound. There, 
day after day, may be seen his tall spare form sitting on the 
mossy lawn which overspreads the mosaic pavement of the 
upper walls and arches, the brown hair too early streaked 
with gray, falling in thick curls on a pensive forehead, the 
girlish face flushed as if ‘radiant apparitions’ were wooing 
his genius, and the hand quick with its record as if eager to fix 
their fading discourse in periods that can never grow dim. 

It is a well-chosen trysting-place for Shelley and Poetry. 
Desolation is there to tell of the havocs of the Past, and Na- 
ture’s latest bloom to remind how ever out of death springs 
richer life, and over all a glorious climate to forecast the Pro- 
methean Age of Mankind. 

To say no more than that the poem is extraordinary which 
absorbs these influences and grows by them into a consum- 
mate symbol of Divine humanity, were to detract from its 
least merit. To say that in certain respects it is the most 


wonderful of poems, is to incur the suspicion of extravagance, 
usually excited by superlatives. But where else will you find 
such cosmic might of imagination condensing diffusest nebu- 
le of mind into a world of dream with landscapes clear as ev- 
er delighted eye of flesh yet so phantasmal, it seems, the jar 
of a sunbeam would dissolve them— 


‘* Dim twilight lawns and stream-illumined caves 
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And wind-enchanted shapes of wandering mist 

And far on high the keen sky-cleaving mountains—”* 
all peopled with ‘terrible, strange, sublime, and beauteous’ 
forms, bodied from no common dust of invention, but born of 
the subtilest aura of fantasy and with the breath of Orphic 
song in their lips? 

Where else will you find such flights of speculation exploring 
height above height the remotest firmaments of mystery 
without a tiresome strain or dull droop of wing, up to the em- 
pyrean that overlooks the whole round of time complete at 
last in man delivered from the torture of evil and emparadised 
in the felicities of his own free spirit— 

‘* Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the King 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise; but man, 
Passionless? no:—yet free from guilt and pain— 
Which were, for his will made or suffered them ; 
Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like slaves, 
From chance and death and mutability,— 

The clogs of that which else might oversoar 

The loftiest star of unascended heaven 

Pinnacled dim in the intense inane.” 

Fault has been found with the poem because of its lack of 
human incidents and passions, but unreasonably, for these 
would be incongruous to its design. It has nothing to do 
with the individual or his life. It is adramaof the race. Its 
scenery and plot pertam to a generic mind, which has the pe- 
culiarities of no family, tribe, or nation, but spreads through 
all humanity and endures through all epochs. By the igno- 
rance of this mind Evil was created and then deified. The 
propensions of this mind Evil has turned to tormenting furies 
of 


** Pain and fear 
And disappointment and mistrust and hate 
And clinging crime.” 
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The very best aspirations of this mind—its love and hope 
and worship—Evil has thwarted of their true aim and duped 
into his own unrecognized service of fanaticism and woe— 

“The good want power but to weep barren tears ; 

The powerful goodness want—worse necd for them ; 
The wise want love; and those who love want wisdom ; 
And all best things are thus confused to ill.” 

But, on the other side, in the hope and love of this mind 
lives a fortitude which Evil cannot utterly crush, and in its 
knowledge grows a strength which all the sufferings sent by 
Evil to subdue it only invigorate and weapon for the blow 
that at last hurls the Arch-Usurper from his throne. 

Thus, from beginning to end, the drama seeks to enact 
itself within a purely subjective realm which admits nothing 
from the outside. The intrusion of an earthly character would 
mar its speculative integrity. The Divina Commedia may 
have the five fraudulent counselors of Florence swathing 
themselves from recognition with the flames of its Malebolge, 
and a Beatrice illuminating its Paradise with her smile—for 
Dante’s are a hell and heaven of individual retribution and 
reward. Faust may have its pedantic Wagner and tipsy 
Frostch, and heart-broken Marguerite singing crazy snatches 
of ballads in her dungeon—for Goethe’s is an earth of indivi- 
dual longing, endeavor, disappointment and self conquest. 
But Shelley’s world must, at all risks of obscurity, unreality, 
absence of adventure, exclude the individual and outward 
from its transcendental scenes. Its inhabitants must be spec- 
tral, often formless, sometimes only voices ; its hero a ‘ writh- 
ing shadow ’mid whirlwind-peopled mountains, its Demogor- 
gon—impersonating Necessity—a tremendous gloom.’ 

Evidently a poem so unique in conception cannot be pro- 
perly judged by standards adopted from masterpieces of an 
entirely different kind. Are its sentiments strange and mys- 
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tical? They are anticipations of a sublimer humanity than 
now exists,and move on a level with its altitude. Are the 
images difficult to interpret?—they are attempts to cast 
hueless and formless ideas into colors and shapes of sense. 
Are the speculations perplexed with excessive allegory ?— 
in a drama where the actors are all abstractions and many of 
the scenes are pictured phases of a cosmogony, it is scarcely 
possible to confine allegorical action within an average of 
popular ability to understand it. No doubt there are passages 
that need explanation and baffle any effort to discover their 
esoteric import, but such have generally a double meaning— 
a form of beauty as well as a secret of philosophy, and 
should the latter be missed, the former will delight. Take, 
for illustration, the whole of the second Act. It represents 
the flight of Asia and Panthea to the throne of Demogorgon 
and thence to a vision of man’s future Eden. They pass 
through landscapes of matchless beauty, and hear music so 
sweet that the joy of listening is almost pain. The landscapes 
are shown with a finish of detail and vividness of coloring 
that make the poet’s words seem stereoscopic of realities, and 
the music breathes out of the lines that describe it as out of 
the opening stops of a flute. But all the while this flight 
sybolizes an argument for the progress and perfectibility of 
mankind. The argument is Necessity—Nature’s primal law— 
the inevitable relation of antecedent and consequent which 
renders every thought, word and deed as persistent and per- 
petual in their influence as the forces that formed.and are yet 
forming the earth; and as these forces have evolved order 
out of chaos, life out of death, and spirit out of clay, so the 
wise thought, the true word, and the good deed, by the im- 
perishable power within them, shall countervail the Evil of 
temporary ignorance and falsehood, and produce the perfect 
race. 
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It is while in search of this prophetic law that Asia and 
Panthea pass through a forest full of eddying sounds; the 
delicate music represents the spiral play of the forces of 
growth in the trees—forces which have various modes of 
manifestation, but are one and the same in air, and water, and 
earth, and therefore it may be said of them in their molecular 
fay-like movements, that 

* The bubbles, which the enchantment of the sun 
Sucks from the pale faint water-flowers that pave 
The oozy bottom of clear lakes and pools, 

Are the pavilions where such dwell and float 
Under the green and golden atmosphere 

Which noontide kindles through the woven leaves, 
And when these burst, and the thin fiery air 

The which they breathed within those lucent domes, 
Ascends to flow like meteors through the night 
They ride on them, and rein their headlong speed, 
And bow their burning crests, and glide in fire 
Under the waters of the earth again.” 


But the search goes deeper than the mysteries of external 
Nature— 
Down, Down! 
Through the shade of Sleep, 
Through the cloudy strife 
Of Death and of Life; 
Through the veil and the bar 
Of things which seem and are 
Even to the steps of the remotest throne, 
Down, Down.”’ 

The throne types the universal reign of law. This consult- 
ted, the Immortal Hours are seen driving by, and last of their 
cortege appears one whose chariot is 

**An ivory shell inlaid with crimson fire, 


Which comes and goes within its sculptured rim 
Of delicate strange tracery.’’ 


He is the Hour with ‘dove-like eyes of hope’—the foreseen 
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hour of man’s rescue from immemorial bondage—and con- 
ducts the flight of argument on to its grand conclusion— 


“We have passed Age’s icy caves, 

And Manhood's dark and tossing waves, 

And Youth’s smooth ocean, smiling to betray ; 
Beyond the glassy gulfs we flee 

Of shadow-peopled Infancy, 

Through Death and Birth, to a diviner day.” 

To be duly esteemed Prometheus Unbound must not only 
be read but studied—studied with a modest disposition to 
think that what appears its author’s mysticism may be the 
students mistiness of apprehension—studied with an effort to 
learn the ideas which its characters personify and thereby 
to interpret their discourse—studied with the recollection 
that it is throughout an allegory and that its most realistic 
passages preserve the allegorical continuity of its plan. Thus 
studied in addition to the music and painting and colossal 
sculpture of impersonation which the most careless reading 
acknowledges to be wonderful—it will disclose a breadth and 
depth and height of philosophy that make it the Epic of 
Modern Thought, 

Poetry of sense may be a pastime—smootb sleigh-driving 
to a jangle of bells—but Poetry has other offices than amuse- 
ment. Her noblest work is to elevate, to make the goal of 
the past the starting point of the future, to remove the ideals 
of the race further and further onward and aloft. She is the 
seer of possibilities and the forerunner of progress. All 
that is known of beauty, wisdom, power, and goodness lie 
beneath her feet, which stand upon the loftiest summit of 
reason, whence she gazes down only for likenesses that may 
limn to those who dwell below, the heavenly vision she alone 
can see. 

Hence that poem is greatest which, like a mountain, having 
all climes of sentiment on its slopes, rises to peaks of ideal- 
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ization unattainable without the Alp-climber’s circumspect 
eye and tense exertion. And such a poem, though it springs 
with the steepness of a crag into the region of clouds, is Pro- 
metheus Unbound. 

Fifty years have gone by since Shelley sank into the Medi- 
terranean; and his genius, contemned while pent within his 
youthful form, is now seen dilating the stature of our cen- 
tury. His odes are the marching-hymns of science. His 
wild dreams of reform are fast sobering into fulfillment. 
Many of the laws that angered him against the government 
of his native land, have been repealed, and others lie as im- 
potent as death upon its statute-books. The liberty which 
he hailed from afar has drawn near; the lightnings of her 
eyes have become familiar, and ‘nation after nation, once 
blinded by their lustre, is learning to bear their look and 
soon shall rejoice in it as an angel’s look of blessing. 

R. A. HOLLAND. 
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THE ILIAD 


BOOK I. 


Jove to persistent Thetis nods, 
Great Juno chides. Feast of the Gods. 


Thus she spake. But to her, Jove, Cloud Compeller, replied not. 
Nay, he long sat silent. But Thétis, as first she his knees clasped, 
So, she, clinging, held; and again she further besought him : 

* Faithfully, even infallibly, pledge me !—Yea, nod me a promise! 
Else refuse—for no god is near—and assuredly show me 
How much more than all am I, though a goddess, dishonored.” 

Cloud-Compelling Jove then answered her, heavily sighing : 
**Woeful the task—alas !—for thou dost command me to madden 
Juno, when she shall anger me with her contemptuous speeches ; 
And she, "mong the immortal Divinities ever at me thus 
Raileth, and chargeth that I give aid to the Trojans in battle. 

Nay, now, thou withdraw thee at once, nor suffer to see thee 
Juno; and [ will attend to this, and secure its fulfillment. 
Come !—if thou doubt, with the nod will I promise, that thou mayst 
believe me! 

Sithence that this from me is with the Immortals the highest 
Evidence: sithence that neither retracted, neither deceptive, 
Neither shall be unexecute, what with the nod I may promise.” 
Yea !—and with his cerulean brows the Saturnian nodded! 
Then flowed undulant down the ambrosial locks of the Ruler— 
Sovereign from the eterne! And mighty Olympus was shaken! 
They twain. counseling thus, disparted. She, in an instant, 
Into the depths of the salt sea leaped from shining Olympus. 
But to his dome went Jove. And at once rose all the Divine Ones 
From their thrones, at the sight of the Father; nor any one ventured 
His approach to await, but all arose at his entrance. 
Thus, then, sat he down on his throne. Yet he not from Juno 
Hidden had been, for she witnessed when with him united in counsel 
Thetis the Silver Foot, child of the Ancient One of the Salt Sea. 
Then, with words heart-piercing, to Jove the Saturnian spake she : 

540 ‘Which of the gods has been joining in counsel with you, you, 

Deceiver ? 
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Ever is it your pleasure, from me withdrawing afar off, 
Secrets to plot and decree. But to me in no manner soever 
Venture you freely to utter a word of whatever you purpose.” 

And then answered to her the Father of Gods and of Mortals : 
** Never do thou expect of all my purposes, Juno, 
Cognizance. Though my bedfellow, that will be difficult for thee. 
Yet what suitable matter we hear of. no one thereafter, 
Either of gods or of mortals shall know of it sooner than thou shalt. 
But whatever apart from the gods I wish to contemplate, 

650 Such particulars art thou to pry not into, nor question.” 

Then responded to him imperial Juno, the Ox Eyed : 
**O most dread Saturnian, whiat is the word you have spoken ? 
You have I, formerly, certainly, neither queried nor questioned. 
But in absolute quiet you ponder whatever you wish to. 
Now do I dreadfully fear in my soul, lest you hath persuaded 
Silver Foot Thetis, the child of the Ancient One of the Salt Sea. 
For, at the dawn she was sitting with you, and your knees was embrac- 

ing. 

And I believe that to her you have pledged with the nod, that Achilles 
You will honor, and ruin the hosts by the ships of the Grecians.” 

And in answer to her, Jove, Cloud Compeller, responded : 
** Ever suspicious, O Goddess, art thou! I conceal from thee nothing : 
Nor hast thou power ought to accomplish ; but alien in spirit, 
Further, from me wilt become: and, for thee, the severer will that be. 
Even if such were the facts, my pleasure will yet be accomplished. 
Wherefore sit down quietly, and to my orders submit thee. 
Lest this instant defend thee not all the gods in Olympus, 
When I approaeh thee, and lay these hands invincible on thee.” 

Thus he spake: and o’erawed was Imperial Juno, the Ox Eyed, 
And sat quietly down, submissively curbing her dear heart. 
But in the palace of Jove were grieved the celestial Divine Ones. 
Wherefore Art-Illustrious Vulcan began to address them, 
Gracious deporting to White-Armed Juno, his mother beloved : . 

‘* Pestilent, truly, their doings will be, and not to be borne with, 
If, on account of mortals, you two wrangle in this wise,— 
*Mong the divinities urging their quarrels. Not even our supper, 
Will, though delicious, be sweet, while these vile matters are upmost. 
And I entreat of my mother—considerate though she herself is— 
Graciously toward our Father Jove to deport, that no further 
Father shall chide, and bring confusion into our banquet. 
Sithence that should he choose—the Olympian Wielder of Lightnings !— 
Down from our thrones to smite! For he by far is the stronger ! 
Rather do thou accost him with endearing expressions, 
Then straightway us toward propitious will be the Olympian.” 

Thus he spake, and, upspringing, the doublegobleted chalice 
Placed in the hand of his darling mother, and thus he addressed her : 

‘** Courage, mother mine! and be cheerful, however in trouble, 
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Lest that, dear as thou art to me, with mine eyes I behold thee 
Beaten ; and then in no manner, can I, however it grieve me, 
Aid thee; for it is hard to struggle against the Olympian. 
590 Sithence that me, already, once when I offered to aid thee, 
Hurled he, snatching me up by the foot, from the threshold of heaven, 
All the day did I fall, and just as the sun was descending 
I upon Lemnos struck. But little of life was yet in me, 
When, just after my fall, the Sintians lifted and nursed me.”’ 

Thus he spake; and smiled the goddess, Juno the White Armed, 
And as she smiled, from the hand of her son she accepted the goblet. 
Then, from left to right, to all the other Divine Ones 
Served he the wine—the luscious méad from the ewer outpouring. 
Then irrepressible laughter arose from the blessed Divine Ones, 

600 When they behold Hepheestus laboring through the palace ! 

Thus the whole day through, and e’en till the sun was descended, 
Dined they ; nor did the soul miss aught from the generous banquet. 
Nor from the beautiful cithern, which was played by Apollo, 

Nor from the Muses who sang, with melodious voices responding. 

Afterward when the effulgent light of the sun had descended, 
They, repose requiring, each to his dwelling departed, 

Where for every one a pavilion, the famous, the crippled 
Vulcan, had with intelligent comprehension, erected. 
And to his couch went Jove, the Olympian Wielder of Lightnings, 
610 Where was his wont to recline when delicious slumber o’er took him. 
Climbing, he there lay down, and Golden-Throned Juno beside him. 
Jas. A. MaRTLING. 





Spring Song. 


SPRING-SONG. 


(Translated from the German of Bodenstedt. ) 


When the spring upon the mountain leaps, 
And the sunshine melts the snow away, 
When the first fresh green from tree-boughs peeps 
And in grasses gleams the first flower’s play— 
When all in a breath 
Rain and winter-death 
Flee the valley where spring murmureth, 
Sounds fall from the height 
Through the valleys far: 
Ah, how fair and bright 
Sweet spring’s footsteps are | 


When the glacier feels the hot sun’s kiss, 

When the stream leaps down the mountain’s side 

All the green-clad valleys smile their bliss 

And the forests sing their joy and pride— 
Winds most soft and low 
Filled with field-scents blow, 

And the sky laughs in its stainless glow, 
Sounds fall from the height 
Through the valleys far : 

Ah, how fair and bright 
Sweet spring’s footsteps are ! 


Was’t not thus at happy youth’s spring-tide, 
When I felt thy heart against my own? 
When by thee, O maiden tender-eyed, 
On my lips thy first long kiss was sown ! 
Through the meadow rang 
Voices clear that sang, 
And the violets down the hill-side sprang— 
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Sounds fell from the height 
Through the valleys far : 
Ah, how fair and bright 
Sweet spring’s footsteps are! 


Lewis J. BLock. 





MARCO TWAIN, 
non solum scriptori 
summae suavitatis et jucunditatis, 
sed etiam viro literis et politiore humanitate 
eruditissimo, haec versicula 
modis Latinis claudis 
adumbrata 
D. D. D. 
Interpres, 


“Ad Vehiculi Ducem. ” 
Dux mi, ceperis quum vecturam 
Punge pro vectore, 
Vectura assium octonorum 
Tabulam caerulam, 
Vectura assium et senorum 
Tabulam croceam, 
Vectura assium et trinorum 
Tabulam rubram, 
Punge pro vectore. 


Chorus, 
Pungite, fratres, pungite, 
Pungite cum amore 
Pungite pro vectore 
Diligentissime pungite. 


Nonis Februariis, 
MDCCCLXXVI. 





Shakespeare’s Comedy, “As You Like It.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY, ‘AS YOU LIKEIT.”* 


(Continued from February Number. ) 


: HESE persons the play presupposes to have already gone 

to the idyllic realm, but now behold the new arrivals. 
First Rosalind and Celia, in their disguise, appear at its en- 
trance. Their difficulties, weariness, and hunger, are spe- 
cially noticed; they find the transition from the Real to the 
Ideal, from the luxury of the court and conveniences of 
society to the meagre life of the shepherd, by no means easy. 
Though they are in an ideal world, the Real makes itself very 
unpleasantly felt. But the nature of the place is soon made 
manifest. Two beings suddenly rise upon their view, natives 
of the land, whose appearance shows them to be shepherds. 
Moreover their language assumes a poetical form, and has 
for its theme the wail of unrequited love. Also their names 
sound quite familiar, are in fact some old stereotyped names 
of pastoral poetry. With one of them Rosalind enters into 
conversation, and the result is that the new-comers buy a 
shepherd’s hut, and are firmly planted in the idyllic land. 
Strange to say, Orlando and his old, devoted servant Adam 
have arrived in another part of the same territory, a proceed- 
ing which seems at first somewhat ‘arbitrary on the part of 
the poet. Yet whither else had they to go? They have fled 
society, and hence must proceed to a place where social order 
is unknown, which place has been identified as the Forest of 





*Reprinted from the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, (Vol. VII., No. 4,) 
through the courtesy of its editor, W. T. Harris. The Western reprints 
these Shakesperian articles at the solicitation of subscribers who wish to 
complete a series the greater part of which has appeared in this magazine. 
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Arden. We also find that they have the same difficulty on 
entering this realm, which was experienced by the last party ; 
Orlando even thinks of violence in order to obtain food, but 
he is soon changed by the gentle manner of the Duke, who 
of course could not do harm to any human being. With the 
end of the second act we find everybody fairly established in 
the new country. 

The next question which arises is, what are they to do here? 
What is to be the content of their lives? We are not long 
left in ignorance, for soon we find Orlando wholly occupied 
with Love, carving the name of his fair one upon the bark of 
trees, making love-ditties and hanging them upon the bushes ; 
in fine, consumed with the most intense passion. Nor is Ro- 
salind much better off, though she preserves her disguise in 
his presence. Touchstone the clown, too, becomes infected 
with the prevailing frenzy, and the native shepherd Silvius, 
who is also heart-stricken, is again introduced together with 
the disdainful shepherdess Phebe, who in her turn falls in 
love with the disguised Rosalind. The result of the third act 
is that we have three pair of lovers, native and foreign, to 
whom one pair is added in the following acts. Thus our ideal 
realm is for the new-comers transformed into a sort of love- 
land, where the young people seem wholly occupied with 
their passion, though the old-comers are not so affected. That 
such an existence should take this form is in the natural 

- order of things. Let us analyze this remarkable transition. 
Man without society is without content to his life. Here so- 
ciety exists not, business is impossible, ambition in the state 
is cut off, the physical wants are reduced to the smallest com- 
pass and are satisfied with the smallest amount of exertion. 
Without occupation, without incentive, in general without 
content to his life, man is reduced to the natural individual. 
Thus left alone to himself, his finitude begins to show itself 
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in every direction. For man, single, is one-sided, a half, as 
is manifest by reflecting a moment on the sexual diremption. 
He is thus the half, yet would be the whole, and his entire 
nature drives him to overcome the contradiction. For in 
truth he is not himself, his existence is in and through an- 
other, namely, one of the opposite sex. Such is the feeling 
of love, for it is here not conscious, not in reflection, but the 
impulse of the natural individual to cancel his own finitude. 
Now we have just seen that this natural individuality was 
quite the sum of pastoral life, and hence its chief content is 
love. Thus the poet is true to the character of this realm when 
he makes those who dwell in it totally occupied with the 
tender passion. 

But there is another consequence of this life which the poet 
has not neglected. We see here the origin and the content 
of the idyl. Pastoral poetry in its native simplicity is mainly 
amatory, and allows but little reflection, which belongs to a 
more cultivated period. Moreover it is here that poetry be- 
gins as the simplest expression of the primitive human pas- 
sion. The Imagination gains absolute control and paints the 
loved one in the fairest colors; the stricken shepherd sees in 
the bush, in the flower, in the clouds, her fleeting form; all 
nature is turned into the image of her shape, love is his whole 
being. When man thus transmutes his existence into forms 
of the Imagination and gives them expression, the result is 
poetry. It does not seem a forced interpretation when it is 
said that Shakespeare meant to indicate the nature and the 
presence of the poetic element by the introduction of the 
native shepherds, Corin, Silvius, and Phebe. Their language 
falls at once into verse, their theme is some collision of love, 
and their names are taken from the pastoral poets. More- 
over Shakespeare has introduced, perhaps, the most common 
theme of this species of poetry, the neglected lover and the 
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disdainful shepherdess. In fact, it occurs twice; Phebe dis- 
dains Silvius and is herself disdained by Ganymede. Cer- 
tainly the greatest charm of pastoral poetry is this simple 
idyllic love, springing from nature direct, without a shadow 
of formality or conventionality. Description of rural sce- 
nery and of pastoral manners is quite subordinate to the 
amatory element; but when reflection enters or allusions to 
a@ more complex social organization are brought in, the pasto- 
ral loses its native relish without attaining the higher forms 
of poetry. This play is not, therefore, a pastoral drama in 
the sense’ of the “Aminta” or the “ Faithful Shepherdess,” 
both of which do not get beyond the shepherd’s life, while 
here the pastoral element is merely a transitory phase of both 
poetic and social development. Such is the second part of 
the movement of the play. 

But what is the outcome of the drama? The complication, 
which rests wholly in the disguise of Rosalind, is solved by 
her appearance in woman’s clothes, and the four pairs are 
united in the presence of the Duke. Hymen is thus the ma- 
gician who reconciles these collisions of love-land, and the 
result of the pastoral world is Marriage, the Family, which 
again results directly in society. So viewed on this side, the 
ideal world cancels itself, passes over into a system of social 
order; the four pairs, who quite represent the various classes 
of people, make already a little state. But the banished 
Duke and Lords cannot thus return out of their idyllic 
existence, for it is supposed that they are too old for passion, 
or have previously entered the family relation. It is the 
State which has driven them off, and through the State they 
must be brought back. So the poet introduces a new, and 
of course the true, motive for their return. The world of 
wrong, of which the usurping Duke is the representative, 
must continue its assaults upon the individual, since it is 
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based upon the destruction of personal right; the result 
must be that soon a majority, or if injustice be carried to its 
extreme logical end, all the people will be driven off to the 
Forest of Arden where the rightful Duke resides. In such 
case the idyllic realm is at once converted into the same state 
from which they have fied, lacking only the soil and the 
usurping Duke. But the return must be complete, must be 
to the old territory. Hence the usurper is made to repent 
when he sees that he his deserted, and the old ruler and bis 
attendant lords are restored peacefully—an important point, 
for it would ill comport with their peaceful character and 
their simple, unoffending life in the woods to come back 
by violence. Thus the reconciliation is complete, harmony is 
restored, the world of wrong dissolves of its own accord, 
the world of right returns with the rightful Duke. The 
diremption with which the play begins is now healed over, 
the ideal world being the means whereby the regeneration 
takes place. 

It will be noticed, however, that there is one of the com- 
pany who does not return. Jaques is the completely nega- 
tive character, who believes in society as little as in anything 
else. Even the Forest of Arden called forth in him only 
sneers; it was as bad as the court and possessed the same 
unjust features ; hence it had no mediation forhim. He finds 
a fool in the forest whose nonsensical moralizing calls forth 
in him the wildest delight; he thinks the fool is the only wise 
man, and he himself wants to turn fool to reform the world. 
Here we have a sample of not a few of our modern reformers, 
who of all people are themselves most in need of reform. He 
snarls at all reality, apparently for no other reason than that 
itis; the moment anything becomes actual, it becomes bad; 
mere existence is sufficient for condemnation. It does not 
surprise us, therefore, when it is hinted that this reformer 
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has himself waded through the depths of sensuality, and 
traveled over the whole world in search of something posi- 
tive, which of course he cannot find. He his hence wholly 
negative; man and even nature are to him worthless. He 
does not return, therefore, with the rest, but goes to the new 
convert, the Duke’s brother, who has now “ left the world” in 
his turn, but whose career in the world was also negative. 
Jaques is one of those psychological characterizations of 
Shakespeare which are true to the most rigid logic, yet are so 
completely vitalized that we never feel the abstraction. Such 
is the third part of the movement of the play. 

To sum up: this drama gives an exhaustive statement and 
solution of the problem of the Real and Ideal. First comes 
the struggle of the individual with the actual world, whereby 
he is trampled into the dust, his rights taken away, his life 
endangered. It becomes the real world of wrong and destroys 
that which it was called into existence to protect, and thus 
has the contradiction within itself which must bring about 
its destruction. Secondly, the individual therefore must flee, 
abandon state and society, which oppress and try to destroy 
him, and go—whither? Not to another state, for the thought 
in its universality is that the State as such assails him ; hence 
he must find some spot quite out of its reach. The simple 
primitive life must, therefore, be sought; hence he betakes 
himself to the woods—the Forest of Arden—where only a 
few scattered shepherds eke out a scanty existence. Thus 
the individual is established in his ideal realm far away from 
the conventionalities and contradictions of society, in simple 
unity with nature and the beasts of the field. But, in the 
third place, this mode of life is found to be of very short du- 
ration, is hence not a true and permanent condition of the 
- human race. There arises simultaneously a twofold move- 
ment for its dissolution. On the one hand, the members of 
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this ideal land are still natural individuals, hence must love, 
and, what is more, must marry; thus the Family appears, 
which again in good time brings forth the State, and the ideal 
realm vanishes into thin air. On the other hand, the real 
world of wrong continues its warfare with the individual, 
until it drives all away into the Forest of Arden; for its prin- 
ciple is the destruction of the individual, who has of course 
to flee. The ideal land thereby is converted into the old state 
minus the tyrant, since the citizens of the one have become 
inhabitants of the other. So by a double process this realm 
cancels itself and passes into the higher form of civil and so- 
cial organization. The poet, therefore, indicates that such an 
idyllic life is an irrational abstraction; that man’s rational 
existence is in the state and society, whose collisions he must 
endure, bitter though they be. The absurd notion that a 
pastoral, dreamy existence is the highest finds here no tolera- 
tion. Such is the lesson for life; but the poet’s work cuts 
deeper, since it includes the literary and artistic products of 
the same consciousness. All those ideal commonwealths of 
which literature is fall may here obtain their final judgment. 
But particularly the nature, extent and limits of pastoral 
poetry, the art-form of such a life, are brought out with a 
hey-dey of laughter. For this species of poetry also must 
end with the entrance into society; it belongs only to the 
simple shepherd on his native hills; it is the first and least 
concrete, and hence least interesting of all poetry, being with- 
out the presupposition of society. The course of the drama, 
therefore, is the contradiction in the world of reality which 
results in the wrongs done to the individual; the mediation 
is through the ideal world, whereby a reconciliation is brought 
about and the individual is restored to the reality. The three 
steps may be generalized as the Diremption, the Mediation,,. 
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and the Return. They exhibit a totality of society with its 
corresponding art and a hint of its literature. 

Some have considered this play to be a mere caprice, a wild 
and irregular sport of fancy. But, if we have succeeded in 
our interpretation, we have shown it to be an inherent and 
necessary development out of one fundamental thought. 
Again, it has been taken for a pastoral drama. But its very 
aim, its comic germ, is to show the limits of pastoral poetry 
—in fact, of idyllic life generally—and consequently of the 
poetic form which springs from such a life. Still more fre- 
quently it is held to be an ordinary comedy of situation, of 
intrigue and love, as if the incidents connected with the dis- 
guise of Rosalind were alone to be considered. It has un- 
doubtedly a pastoral element, it has also intrigue; but both 
are subordinate, are only means to bring forth the grand re- 
sult. It is thus a comedy within a comedy, or rather two 
comedies within a comedy. The pursuit of an idyllic life 
calls forth the pastoral, the love gives the basis of the in- 
trigue. But the third and highest comic element is to be 
found in the return to society, in the fact that these people 
of the ideal realm are in reality doing just the opposite of 
what they think they are doing—they are trying to accom- 
plish ends which are in themselves contradictory and null. 
In general this play may be called the comedy of the Imag- 
ination as against the Reason, or of the abstract Ideal as 
against the Actual, wherein the Imagination in pursuing an 
object is at the same time destroying it. Its content thus 
reaches deep into the history of the world. All visionary 
commonwealths, Plato’s Republic, More’s Utopia, Harring- 
ton’s Oceana, Arcadias, Icarias, Atlantises, etc.; also, many 
of the so-called ideal lives, paradisiacal societies ; in fine, the 
whole consciousness upon which such bodiless creations of 
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fancy repose—constitute the theme of this drama and are 
exhibited in their finitude. 


D. J. SNIDER. 





PROCEEDINGS. 


NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The February meeting of the Normal School Association took place on 
the 5th inst. 

The paper was presented by Grace C. Bibb, its subject being “ Individual- 
ity as Affected by Public: School Training.” ‘The following are the main 
points developed : 

‘First. That the schools resting, as they do, upon the authority of the 
State, and being the direct outgrowth of our civilization, reflect the various 
phases of local culture, and are adapted to the wants of the particular 
community in whose midst they are. 

Second. That the present great demand for directive skill has, in a 
special manner, attracted the attention of the people to the Public Schools 
as important means affecting that development of personal individuality 
out of which directive power springs. 

Third. That those peculiarities of the system which most directly appeal 
to the observer, are the very ones against which, when viewed in their iso- 
lation, the charge of repressing individuality can most successfully be 
directed. 

Fourth. That it is a point of greatest difficulty to determine the proper 
limit of individuality in civil society, but that this limit, being once 
decided, our systems of schools may be so modified, have in many cases 
been already so modified, as to produce few ill effects which are justly to 
be attributed to the systems themselves. 

The debate following upon the reading of the paper was both animated 
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and interesting ; it was participated in by Messrs. Soldan, Merwin, and Mac- 
Lellan, Dr. Christin and others. 


CITY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the General Association for the Third Quarter of the 
present school year, occurred at Masonic Hall, on Saturday, the 12th inst. 
The attendance was very large, and the exercises were of an unusually 
interesting and popular character. ‘Two valuable papers were given; the 
first, by Dr. Auler of the Board, on ** Natural Science ” ; the second, by 
Mr. Soldan, of the Normal School, on “* Culture and Facts.’ 

Dr. Auler said in substance ; 

The progression of the age is due to progress in science. The law of 


science is progress ; from its point of highest achievement to-day it attains to 
still higher achievement to-morrow. Science, it is, which brings man from 
the region of the supernatural and makes him master of nature. 

In the early stages of his historical development, man fails to under- 
stand his relation to external nature; this knowledge he grows into grad- 
ually and thus emerges from the savage state, in which no proper study of 


science is possible. 

In a second stage of culture man learns partially to convert the powers 
of nature to his own use. He then begins to regard himself as the measure 
of the universe, and he studies science in so far as to confirm his own faith. 
‘The purely spiritual is, however, here exalted, and metaphysics and the tine 
arts are developed. 

We have then three fields of investigation: Metaphysics, the Fine Arts, 
and Natural Science. 

The Fine Arts have assisted in the culture of whole generations; yet, 
having been often pressed into the service of superstition, they rather serve 
to retard than to advance the progress of civilization. Comparatively little 
value can be assigned to the Science of Metaphysics. 

No study exists which can take the precedence of Natural Science, which 
subordinates the forces of nature to the use of man. ‘The present time 
demands that man be put in direct relation to the sources of knowledge, 
the more especially as the age is under the influence of hereditary ideas of 
Education which lead to the neglect, often, of studies of the greatest im- 
portance. 
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The study of Natural Science should begin with the beginning of Educa- 
tion, which must regard the child as the embryo of all that he his destined 
to become. Natural Science is accused of introducing a schism into 
modern Education. This is technically true, yet, the study of the deepest 
mysteries of nature can hardly have other effect than to develop love, 
admiration, and devotion to Nature herself. 

The speaker closed with a fine quotation from Humboldt in proof of his 
last statement. 

Mr. Soldan spoke, in beginning his paper on “‘ Culture and Facts,” of 
those fashionable words which are used by every body, but of which no one 
knows the exact meaning—to this class belongs the much used word 
“Culture.” Words like this form the fractional currency of thought; 
every one accepts them because his neighbor does. Their conventional 
value is frequently no indication of their real worth. Good, nice, splendid, 
etc., have no definite social meaning; they are used indiscriminately for 
every quality, from execrable to excellent. in the same way ‘ Culture” 
is a conventionalism. If there is a man who can do nothing but keep 
quiet, you will find persons who call him a man of culture. If any science 
or art seems destitute of other recommendation, some one will discover its 
advantage for culture. If there is any book void of sense or of interest, 
somebody will recommend its perusal on account of culture which is said 
to lurk mysteriously in its pages. If there is a study in a course of In- 
struction of which no one knows any use, it is called a culture study, and 
that settles the matter in its favor. Culture is one of the words in which 
the age deals overmuch. Culture is not a term which we may apply either 
to learning or to social manners, when taken alone; it is rather that even 
combination of general human qualities which fits for social life by. ena- 
bling us to understand others, and to be understood and appreciated by 
them, Culture is but partially the product of Education; there must be a 
proper mental foundation or the utmost labor will be spent in vain. Truth 
here as elsewhere lies in the middle ground. 

‘The influences of hereditary and of family influence in determining cul- 
ture, are constant and permanent; the influences of School, Society, and 
the Church, are occasional and transitory. 

School Education is efficient if it yield two results—knowledge of facts 
and an ability to use that knowledge. Facts to be useful, however, must be 
understood, must be grouped, and must be remembered. These three things 


done, the object of a School course is attained. 


Qa. C. Bras. 
VOL. It. No 3.—12. 
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SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 


The Society met at the usual time and place, Saturday, January 15th, 1876. 
Mr, Soldan read a paper on the subject ‘Culture and Facts,” after which 
there was the usual discussion in which Mr. Morgan and Mr. Gilfillan par- 
ticipated. 

Mr. Morgan said: Culture is rational self-activity. ‘The narrow views of 
Education which are held by some people can easily be understood when 
we consider the great indefiniteness as to the objects and aims of Education 
which exists in the minds not only of people generally, but also of those 
engaged in the work of teaching. To illustrate, persons sometimes com- 
plain that their sons after leaving the High School are not able to keep a set 
of books. Their complaints are unreasonable because no school could give 
a knowledge of business in its details, which can only be acquired by pract- 
ice. There would be just cause of complaint if after completing the course 
the scholar were not able to acquire the details of business much more 
easily and rapidly. The great educational problem which even the wisest 
have scarcely begun to fathom is to remove this indefiniteness and substitute 
in its stead rational and definite objects. -This is work which must be done 
by the thoughtful few for the benefit of the rest of the world, for society 
always divides itself into borrowers and lenders, leaders and the led, and 
the idea of a democracy is not the equality of all men, but the uncertainty 
as to who shall constitute the aristocracy. The indefiniteness as to the 
proper aims of public education is shown ‘by the discussion of the sewing 
question in Boston, in which discussion many of the views advanced were 
quite irrelevant. There are mechanical workers in education as well as 
elsewhere, and consequently need of effort to rationalize the work to be 
done by them. Hence the use of the Society of Pedagogy. 

Mr. Gilfillan remarked that all studies produced a degree of culture, and 
the only way to obtain culture is to get knowledge and culture at the same 
time. He called attention to the derivation and original signification of the 
word. It was at first used with reference to the earth ; it was afterwards ap- 
plied to the mind. We may strive to cultivate the soil by plowing and har- 
rowing, but unless the proper ingredients are present no crop can be pro- 
duced, so, unless the mind is capable of receiving culture, no result can be 
obtained, and he was opposed to giving special attention to the one stupid 
scholar in fifty to the neglect of the remaining forty-nine. The great 
trouble is teachers attempt too much and enact over again the story of 
the smith with nine irons in the fire none of which he could keep hot. 

W. J. S. Bryan. 
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THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Missouri Historical Society was held in the Polytechnic 
building. 

The meeting was called to order by Judge Primm. 

The report of the Treasurer, Mr. J. P. Nolan, being in order, Mr. W. H. 
H. Russell stated that Mr. Nolan was suffering from softening of the brain, 
and probably would not be able to meet with them again. ‘I'he funds were 
in the Central Savings Bank, and could be drawn out by the trustees. 

Mr. Frederick L. Billon, one of the oldest residents of St. Louis, ad- 
dressed the meeting in regard to the settlement of the Mississippi Valley. 
He stated that he intended to give the result of his historical researches in 
reference to events that occurred prior to his coming to St. Louis in 1818. 
He placed on the table a plat of the town of St. Louis, drawn by Colonel 
Chouteau, the companion of Laclede. He had traced it to Jefferson city? 
where he found it almost illegible, and much faded by time. 

The speaker narrated a number of interesting events connected with the 
early days of St. Louis. He spoke also of the landing of De Soto, on the 
coast of Florida in the year 1539; the taking of Canada by the French in 
1671; the discovery of the Mississippi river by Joliet and Father Marquette 


in 1764; the expedition of Lasalle from Canada in 1686, and the establish- 
ing of Cakokia, Kaskaskia and other places on the Mississippi; the settle- 


ment by French of Natchez in 1716; landing of Laclede in St. Louis in the 
Spring of 1764, and the transfer of the province of Louisiana to the United 
States in 1804. He also spoke of this city at a time when it contained only 
fifteen brick houses, all the others being of wood. ‘lhese early recollections 
of the city by one who has witnessed its growth for sixty-eight years were 
of great interest to the society. 

Mr. E. J. White on behalf of the late Mutual Aid and Improvement So- 
diety, an association composed of pilots of the lower Mississippi river, pres- 
ented three life-sized oil portraits of W. George Spahawk, Alexander Scott, 
and Jas. Pierce, men who were once prominently identified with the com- 
mercial interests of this city and the West. ‘lhe portraits were presented 
on behalf of the Mutual Aid Society. A vote of thanks was awarded 
to the donors of the pictures. 

The Society elected the following officers for the ensuing year : 

President, James G. Barry; First Vice-President, L. M. Gray; Second 
Vice-President, Greene Erskine; Recording Secretary, Stephen Barclay; 
Corresponding Secretary, W. H. H. Russell; Treasurer, Dr. I. Forbes ; 


Librarian, Henry Tanner. 
Z. G. W1LLson. 
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ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
February 7, 1876. 

C. V. Riley, President, in the chair. The Corresponding Secretary made 
his usual report, calling attention to the last monograph of the late Jeflries 
Wyman “On the Shell Mounds of the St. John’s river in Florida. 

The Academy voted to endorse the action of the Boston Civil Engineers’ 
Club, asking Congress to set a day when the metric system shall go into 
effect. 

Dr. Geo. Engelman read a paper ‘On the Meteorology of the Month of 
January,” as follows— 

“The unusual meteorological conditions of December last, of which I 
gave an account a month ago, have continued through January. The last 
month of last year was the warmest December we have had in forty years. 
‘The past January was one of the five warmest Januaries in the same period. 
The mean temperature was 39.4°, while the usual mean for that month is 
31.5°. January, 1848, had the same temperature, and was followed by a 
February and a March warmer than usual. January, 1842, was warmer, 
and the following four months were warmer than the average. January, 
1845, and 1858, had a mean temperature of 40.5°. In 1845 the three succeed- 
ing months had a temperature above the average, but the mild January of 
1858 was preceded by an equally warm December and followed by a bitter 
cold February with a mean temperature of 27.2°—over 13° lower. Thus, in 
the four years mentioned, three times a warm January was followed by a 
warm February and March, and once the reverse was true. 

“But what of the unusual quantity of rain which fell last month? It is 
commonly thought that mild winters, in which of course southerly winds 
prevail, are also wet winters—but what are the facts? Three of the above 
mentioned mild Januaries (’42, °45 and ’48) had, the first less than 1 inch, 
the others less than two inches of rain; all three less than the average 2.13 
inches, and only the January of that year (’58) which was followed by a 
very cold February, and the January just past, have had more than the 
average amount of rain, the former 3.42 and latter 4.44 inches: and January 
is on the average the driest month of the year. I have observed only one 
January (that of ’55) when the quantity of rain was larger than this year. 
viz : 4,66 inches ; in four other years (49; 62, °63 and ’66), it rose to over 4 
inches; those of ’49 and °62 were much colder than the average; those of 
65 and °66 were slightly and that of °63 considerably above the mean tem- 
perature. In °63 a February and March of nearly average temperature 
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followed. In the other four cases the February was from three to five 
degrees below the average, and in some of these years March also.” 

The Corresponding Secretary remarked that he had received from the 
Hon. T. J. C. Fagg, of Louisiana, Pike Co., Mo., for exhibition to the Aca- 
demy, a remarkable fragment of limestone from the rocks near that place, 
showing what appears to be a fossil of some kind. ‘The fossil has the ap- 
pearance of a piece of bone or wood 9 inches long, from 1.4 to 1.7 inches 
wide, .35 to .45 inches thick in the middle part, gradually thinning to 
rounded edges, is slightly convex on one side and concave on the other, 
and tapers gradually towards the smaller end. Both surfaces show a 
longitudinally striated structure. One end is hollow to the depth of half 
aninch. The fossil exactly fits the cast of it in the block of limestone. 
According to Prof. Swallow, the rocks belong to the Odlitic Onondagua 
limestone overlaid by three feet of impure arenaceous limestone of the 
Devonian period. 

The fossil was referred to Dr. Engelman. 

Mr. Holmes further remarked that Mr. Senona, of Vienna, in a recent 
letter to him, observed that many among them did not believe that fly- 
catching plants derive any material nourishment from the bodies of the dead 
insects and that Mr. Riley seemed to be of the same opinion. He refers 
also to some late researches of Mr. Batolin, of St. Petersburgh, published in 
the ‘‘ Gartenflora” of September, 1875, as contradicting that idea. 

Mr. Riley disclaimed the idea here imputed to him, remarking that Mr. 
Darwin, in his work on * Insectivorous Plants,’’ demonstrates that Drosera 
ard Dionaea, and some other plants, do actually digest the nitrogenous 
matters, absorb and appropriate them. Mr. Riley had remarked of Sarra- 
cenia variolaris, that apparently the only benefit received from the captured 
insects was from the liquid manure resulting from their putrescent bodies ; 
but Sarracenia was scarcely treated of by Darwin in his recent work, and it 
may yet be found that like the other plants named, it also absorbs nitro- 
genous matter. ek 

F.E. Nipher called attention to the discovery of Dr. Kerr, of London, 
who has rendered plate glass birefringent by submitting it to electrical 
tension. Mr. Nipher remarked that he himself has never been able to pro- 
duce other than negative results. He is engaged in a research on the effect 
of magnets and electric currents-on tesseral or monometric crystals, while 
in the act of crystalising from a solution, by which they receive per- 
manently the property of double refraction. He will in due time present a 
paper on the subject. 
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Dr. H. Kinner was elected associate member. Messrs. Geo. C. Pratt, and 
Edmond F. Allen were proposed as associate members, and Gustavus 
Heinrichs, of Iowa City, and G. W. Barnes, of San Diego, corresponding 
members. 


February 21, 1876. 

Dr. Engelman exhibited several photographs of California plants, taken 
by Mr. Parker of San-Diego, Cal. These plants belonged to the Agaves, 
and were about ten feet in height. ‘The photographs were taken in January, 
1876, and represented the plants in full bloom. 

Geo. C. Pratt, Geo, Dennison and Edmond F. Allen were elected associate 
members, and G. W. Barnes and Prof. Gustavus Heinrichs Were elected cor- 
responding members. 

Dr. John J. R. Patrick, of Belleville [lls., was proposed for associate 


membership. 
? F. E. NrpHer, Secretary. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Poems of WILLIAM WorpswortH. Henry N. Hudson. 
Boston: Ginn Brothers. 1876. 


This is a separate edition of such poems of Wordsworth as Mr. Hudson 
has included in his “ Book of Poetry ”—even the paging is unchanged, 
running from 129-251. ‘These 122 pages are none too much in view of the 
purpose of the compiler, who proposes to present.an author with some 
completeness. Certainly whatever may be thought of Mr. Hudson’s theory, 
no student of literature will dispute the fitness of the author selected, and 
all teachers will be glad of this opportunity for bringing Wordsworth’s 
poems into their classes. While Wordsworth shares with Milton a certain 
remoteness from the natural sympathies of very young people, yet he is 
well suited to be studied as his poems have certainly a stimulating power 
—to use De Quincey’s distinction, they belong to the literature of power 
rather than to the literature of knowledge. The selections are credit- 
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able to the compiler, although one misses some of the more attractive 
poems. It would seem as though T'o a Butterfly (‘Stay near me’’), 
To the Daisy (‘* With little here to do or see’’), and The Ode to Duty 
(“Stern Daughter of the Voice of God’’), ought to finda place in any 
citations from Wordsworth, while the Ecclesiastical Sonnets might well 
be shortened or omitted unless the book be intended to confine its influence 
to church schools. The publishers’ work is not what they have led us 
to expect, ax the book has no index and ends with the printer’s ‘‘ form ”’ 
instead of with the final selection. 
(Eprror.) 


Text B OF ProsE. Henry W. Hudson. Boston: Ginn 
Brothers. 76. 


This is a compilation from the works of Burke, Webster and Bacon. The 
work of the publishers has been handsomely done, and the book will 
doubtless prove a handsome addition to their list. While believing that 
Mr. Hudson does not wholly avoid his expressed objections to “‘ books ef 
specimens,”’ we gladly welcome any effort likely to disseminate a knowl- 
edge of writers at once great and helpful. It seems to us that no earnest 
effort should be considered unworthy, and that the fact of a personal pre- 
dilection for one method should never excite contempt for methods diverse 
but not antagonistic. It is desirable that the masterpieces of our great au- 
thors should be carefuly studied : it is well that selections from these works 
(as offered in the Text-Book of Prose) should be made familiar to young 
students ; but it seems to us well also, that the careful study of a few authors 
need not exclude a general but accurate acquaintance with others of whom 
no one can afford to be entirely ignorant. While if the purpose be simply 
to show the strength of an author, his more faulty efforts should be omit- 
ted, yet it is also disirable that any estimate of an author to be studied 
should be based upon a full knowledge of his weaknesses as well as of his 
strength. ‘Books of Specimens,’ when the specimens are characteristic, 
can in no way interfere with the usefulness of a book like Mr. Hudson’s 
while they have a function peculiarly their own. Such books as Cleveland’s 
Compendium, Reed’s Lectures or Cathcart’s Literary Reader at least tend 
to awaken that enthusiasm which alone can ensure success in the study of 
a special author: while for the purposes of general information they are 
certainly of high value. We wish Mr. Hudson’s book all success and con- 
gratulate ourselves upon having Burke, Webster, and Bacon made more 
accessible to readers too young, too busy, or too little blessed with this 
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world’s goods to justify the possession of the complete works of these 


great men. 
(Ep1ror. ) 


CLIMATE AND TIME. By James Croll. D. Appleton & Co., 
N. Y. (Reprint) pp. 577. On sale by St. Louis Book and 
News Company. 

How to account for the glacial epoch, or epochs, has been a problem of 
greatest perplexity to both geologists and physicists. Many hypotheses 
have been offered and each in turn been proved futile. Among these was 
that one in which the earth was presumed to have once paséed through a 
portion of space of extremely low temperature, whence glaciation. 
Tyndall has shown the utter insufficiency of this. There can be no glacia- 
tion without snow, no snow without vapor, and no vapor without heat; 
hence heat is as necessary as cold (absence of heat) to a glacial period. 

In connection with this it will be found suggestive that, as a result of the 
precession of the equinoxes, each hemisphere is, within a period of 25,868 
years, alternately presented to and turned away from the sun during peri- 
helion. And, according to an estimate by Herschel, the winter of our hemis- 
phere, when it last occurred in aphelion, must have been as much as twenty 
three degrees colder than at present—the summer being correspondingly 
warmer. ([t will be seen that this estimate of summer temperature is er- 
roneous.) But the total amount of heat received from the sun by the earth 
in any year is found to be inversely as the minor axis of the orbital ellipse. 
Now the eccentricity (and consequent ellipticity) of the orbit passes 
through a minor cycle of increase and diminution in about 100,000 years, while 
in periods varying from 300,000 to 650,000 years each the eccentricity has 
reached the minimum ; and at two periods within the last 3,000,000 years 
the eccentricity has approached the maximum. These two periods, each 
continuing from 200,000 to 300,000 years and somewhat broken up by in- 
tervals of minor eccentricity are those during which, according to the law 
stated above, the earth must have been receiving the maximum annual 
amount of heat from the sun—whence extraordinary evaporation. It re- 
mains to show that the distribution of this extreme of heat and vapor be- 
tween the hemispheres was so unequal as to result in the glaciation of one 
of them. At the present the earth’s distance from the sun in aphelion is 
but about 3,000,000 miles, whereas with maximum eccentricity the differ- 
ence is above 14,000,000 miles ; whence, from the law that the heat received 
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‘by a surface is inversely as the square of its distance from the heating 
body the inference is inevitable that the winters of that hemisphere turned 
away from the sun in aphelion must have been during these periods incon- 
ceivably rigorous. But it would also, at first view, seem equally inevit- 
able that the summers of this hemisphere (occurring in perihelion) must 
be extreme-tropical in character ; yet, spite of exposure to the direct rays 
of the sun and with the distance so enormously diminished from that dur- 
ing winter, the accompanying conditions were such as to render it scarcely 
possible that the temperature should rise above the freezing point. Mean- 
while the other hemisphere, having its ‘“ winter” in perihelion and its 
** summer ” in aphelion must have even without other favorable influences, 
a climate mild and temperate and scarcely varying during thousands of 
years. 

But the astronomical movements to which reference has been made are, 
after all, only the conditions with the variations of which the real causes at 
work (viz., heat and gravitation) themselves vary relatively, so far as their 
effects upon the climatic conditions of the earth are concerned. 

Now one of the effects of the sun’s heat upon the earth is to cause a dif- 
ference between the specific gravity of the air at the equator and that at 
the puvles; and the greater the amount of heat received the greater this 
difference, while the gravity of the earth continues constant in the total of 
its effects so long us the earth’s mass and rotary motion remain the same. 
Hence that hemisphere having its winter in aphelion will have an atmos- 
phere not only of far greater density than that of the equator but much 
greater also than that of the opposite hemisphere with its perpetual sum- 
mer. The result must be steady and powerful currents of air toward and 
even far beyond the equator from this chilled hemisphere, there being cor~ 
responding upper currents to it; which upper currents must carry with them 
vast volumes of vapor to be condensed as snow. 

Another effect, according to Mr. Croll, of these predominating polar cur- 
rents of air is the production of ocean currents (which must at this period, 
accordingly, be at the maximum of volume and velocity) and the driving 
them with all their tremendous heating capacity quite over into the op- 
posite hemisphere. And of what immense importance this is as a factor in 
the general problem may be gathered from Mr. Croll’s estimate that even 
now the influence of the Gulf-stream alone is such as to raise the tempera- 
ture of Western Kurope one-tifth above what it would otherwise be. The 
ocean currents are then, in fact, the secret of the difference between the 
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average annual temperature of the hemispheres severally, and hence the 
last link in the chain of causes which, when at the maximum, produce 
glaciation in one hemisphere while the other, even to the pole, has a con- 
tinuous sub-tropical climate. 

A word only can be added as to the conditions which must prevent the 
temperature of the hemisphere undergoing glaciation from rising above 
the freezing point during summer, though it occurs during perihelion. 
No higher temperature than the freezing point could be attained until the 
snow and ice were quite melted away. But with the entire land area deeply 
covered with snow and ice and the seas filled with icebergs the vapors of the 
atmosphere would be kept in a process of condensation by the cold surface 
and these condensing vapors must intercept a large percent of the sun’s 
rays which in turn must prevent large volumes of the intercepting vapors 
from precipitation, whence dense fogs must prevail during nearly or quite 
the entire summer; whence, notwitstanding the nearness of the sun and 
the consequent intensity of its heat the influence of its rays would be so 
enfeebled by the fogs as to reduce to a minimum their effect upon the 
snow and ice. Furthermore Mr. Croll estimates that per unit surface in 
the equatorial seas the evaporation would be one fifth greater during pe- 
rihelion than during aphelion and that the large proportion of this vapor 
tranferred to the glaciated hemisphere would, frow the prevailing condi- 
tions, be condensed in snow so that the snow-fall during the summer 
would probably be even greater that during the winter of this hemis- 
phere. Thus the extreme low temperature of the one hemisphere and the 
corresponding excess of heat in the other, accompanied by enormous evap- 
oration, are all rationally accounted for; and it is greatly in favor of this 
theory, so plausible from a@ priori considerations, that during the summer 
of the southern hemisphere, even with the present small eccentricity, fogs 
are prevalent and snow storms of frequent occurrence. 

It will be seen that this theory accounts perfectly for the warm inter- 
glacial periods—the periods of maximum eccentricity extending through 
200,000 to 300,000 years each and the precession of the equinoxes giving to 
each hemi-phere alternately, first a period of glaciation lasting 12,000 to 
13,000 years and then a period of sub-tropical climate of equal duration. 

It may be remarked incidentally that the last glacial epoch of which 
any trace remains must have occured during a period of great (though not 
maximum) eccentricity extending from about 240,000 to 80,000 years ago 
and that, according to estimate, another will begin’ about 750,000 years 
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hence and continue (with eccentricity nearly at the extreme) for some 
300,000 years. 

One difficulty remains :—that of submergence and emergence. This Mr. 
Croll accounts ‘for as due to the change of the earth’s center of gravity 
consequent upon the alternate accumulation and disappearance of an “ ice- 
cap’ at either pole. As the ice-cap at the one pole increases that at the 


other diminishes until the extreme of glaciation is reached on the one 
hemisphere and the last remains of it have desappeared from the other. 


But the shifting center of gravity must draw the sea after it; whence the 
submergence or emergence of the low lands of either hemisphere accord- 
ing as the condition is that of glaciation or the reverse. The burial of 
forests and consequent formation of -coal beds, it may be remarked, is thus 
accounted for as well as the absence of all traces of forests not thus 
buried. 

It is perhaps hazardous to attempt to sketch in so brief a compass so 
remarkable and elaborate a theory; but we have hoped in this way to 
attract attention to a book which, if we do not mistake, will be found to 
mark an important epoch in the sciences of geology and geography. 

W. M. Bryant. 


A ScHooL MANUAL oF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Wm. 
Smith, D.C. L., LL. D. and T. D. Hall, M. A. John Mur- 
ray: London. 1874. 

This really valuable addition to the almost interminable list of English 
Grammars (so-called) is intended to hit the happy mean between the pure- 
ly elementary books for beginners, and the more elaborate treatises filled 
with philological details adapted to the wants of advanced students, 

Among its many merits may be specified : 

1. The classification of Pronouns and Verbs, and the thorough treatment. 
of Moods and Tenses. 

2. Its serviceableness as a complete grammatical praxis, including valua- 
ble chapters on Analysis, Punctuation, Prosody, and the relations of Eng- 
lish to other languages. 

3. The use 9f quotations from standard works, instead of examples manu- 
factured for the occasion. 

4. The derivation of syntactical laws from the usage of the greatest 


masters, and the care with which classical purity is distinguished from care- 
less colloquialisms. 
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The use of five cases, however, I would suggest is inconsistent with the 
definition which is based on form instead of relation. If the latter is to be 
the criterion, why not have an ablative also? One cockneyism is noticeable, 


*espital as the common pronunciation of hospital. 
Gro. B. MacLE.Luan. 





NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


Harper’s Monthly—February. I. Lyme: a chapter of American Geneal- 
ogy. This article has a value as an aid to the comprehension of idiosyn- 
cratic New England life. II. Confessions of a Candidate; by Porte Cray- 
on. Those who remember the “ old-time” contributions of Porte Crayon, 
will be glad to welcome this humorous satire. III. Vassar College; by 


Anna C. Brackett. This article has an interest for those who would like to 
know about this institution; for those who are studying “the Problem of 
Female Education ;’’ as well as for the very large number of readers who 
know Miss Brackett as a successful teacher and as an able writer. IV. 
Garth: by Julian Hawthorne. Even in his less popular works Mr. Haw- 
thorne shows great power, but in this serial story one can readily see the 
claimant for an assured position in the aristocracy of literature. V. Pas- 
sages from the Life of Rev. John Todd. The life of an earnest man has a 
value independent of his calling, and the selections of this article are such as 
to interest the general reader. VI. The First Century of the Republic: 1. 
American Literature: by Edwin P. Whipple. Certainly no one is better 
qualified than Mr. Whipple; assured of a reputation of the most successful 
American cultivator of the “‘ornate style,” the criticisms of this article must 
certainly increase Mr. Whipple’s reputation, while they afford an easy re- 
lief for the general ignorance of the character and value of work done by 
American authors. ‘The names considered in the first article are: Jona- 
than Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Jefferson, 
Fisher Ames, Timothy Dwight, Freneau, John Trumbull, Francis Hopkin 
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son (Father and Son), Robert 'l'reat Paine, Jr., Joel Barlow, Charles Brocden 
Brown, Nath’] Hawthorne, Nath’! Emmons, Ethan Allen, Thos. Paine, 
Wm. Cullen Bryant, R. H. Dana, Sr., Washington Allston, Washington 
Irving, Jas. Fenimore Cooper, J. R. Drake, Fitz-Greene Halleck, J. K. Paul- 
ding, W. E. Channing, Andrews Norton, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Theo- 
dore Parker. 


Littell’s Living Age—1648. I. Walt. Whitman’s Poems (Peter Bayne in the 
Contemporary Review). 

1649. ‘lhe Arts considered as ‘Tide-marks of History (Church Quarterly 
Review). II. Hymnus Responsorius, by W. E. Gladstone. 

1650. I. Prose Works of Wordsworth (Fortnightly Review). Il. Diary 
and Correspondence of Sam’l Pepys (Academy). 

1651. I. A Prussian Campaign in Holland (Edinburgh Review). II. Cor- 
neille and the Literary Society of his Age (‘Temple Bar). 

1652. I. In My Study Chair. II. German Home Life. 


Blackwood’s—Jan. 1. In my Study Chair. 


Atlantic Monthiy—January. I. Private Theatricals: W. D. Howell’s. 
February. I. Boston: Ralph Waldo Emerson. [I. Private Theatricals : 
W. D. Howells. ILI. Old Woman’s Gossip: Fannie Ames Kemble. 


British Quarterly—October, 1875. I. Religious Art. II. Poetry of Alfred 
Tennyson. III. The Etruscans and their Language. IV. Isaac Casaubon: 


London Quarterly—October, 1875. I. Memoirs of Saint-Simon. II. Russian 
Proverbs. III. Census of England and Wales. 


Contemporary Review—January. I. Goethe and Minna Herzlieb. II. Ul- 
tramontane Popular Literature. 


Edinburgh Review—I. Recent Editions of Molitre. IL. Ewald’s History 
of Israel. 


Fortnightly Review—January. I. The Three Stages of Shakespeare: A. C. 
Swinburne. 


North American Rev.—Jan. I. Religion in America. 1776-1876. 
II. Politics “é 
III. Abstract Sciences “ 
IV. Economic “ s 
Vv. Law * 
VI. Education s 
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Ware's Valley Monthly—February. I. Review of Newcomb’s A. B, C. of 
Finance : Britton A. Hill. 


Inland Monthly—January. I. An exceedingly creditable and simple Bio- 
graphy of D. P. Rowland. II. Union Merchants’ Exchange. III. St. 
Louis Cotton Exchange. IV. Banks of St. Louis. 


The American Journal of Science and Arts—January, 1876. This ably edited 
magazine contains its usual quota of valuable articles. Among those of 
the present number there are to be specially noticed ‘ Contributions to Me- 
teorology,” by Prof. Elias Loomis. ‘Studies on Magnetic Distribution,” by 
H. A. Rowland. “ Recent Researches on Sound,” by Wm. B. Taylor. The 


30 pages of the Magazine devoted to “Scientific Intelligence ’’ are full of 
interesting matter. 


The Penn Monthly—February, 1876. -*Gudrun the Trusty,” a criticism 
and analysis of the “Song of Gudrun.” “A Study in Steam Enginery,” 


an Account of the History of Steam as a Motor. “ The Fallacy of the Gold 
Statement. 


Popular Seience Monthly—January, 1876. ‘The Comparative Psychology 
of Man,” by Herbert Spencer. ‘‘ The Horse Shoe Nebula in Saggitarius,”’ 
by Prof. E.S. Holden. ‘The Sand Blast,” by W.S. Ward. 

The January number of this Magazine is unusually full of interesting 
articles. The Editors deserve all the success which has attended this in- 
creasingly valuable periodical. It is certainly a most effective agent in 
popularizing Science, or more correctly speaking of cultivating a scientific 
spirit among the people. 

February, 1876. “The Warfare of Science,” by Andrew D. White. 
President White places us under many obligations to him for the thorough 
research and careful vigorous logic which appears in his article. ‘ Natural 
History of the Kangaroo,” by St. George Mivart. ‘Science and Religion,” 
by Charles F. Deems, D. D. ‘ Flying Machines,” by Alfred M. Mayer. 


The Twenty Second Annual Report of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin gives a very encouraging account of the condition of the Society. Its 
library numbers 32,319 volumes and 32,681 documents and pamphlets. 

its Cabinet has been greatly enriched by various contributions, particularly 
of pre-historic antiquities. The collection of Mr. Frederick S. Perkins, 
numbering nearly nine thousand specimens, perhaps the finest collection of 
the kind in the world, has been added to that of the Society. Eprror. 
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EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


In the Erziehungs Blaetter (Amerikanische Schul Zeitung) of Feb., A. 
Douai opposes the study of Latin and Greek in High Schools and Colleges. 
He says that he is a graduate of the ** most celebrated and oldest classical 
school,” and still an ardent admirer of the languages of Ancient Rome and 
Greece and their literatures, but he nevertheless remarks that it is his ‘well 
considered opinion,”’ that the study of classical languages are “‘ the opiates, 
with which the self-reflecting mind is lulled to sleep, that most of the time, 
indispensable for the study of modern sciences and arts, is wasted and peo- 
ple divided into two classes: those intoxicated by the opiate and those who 
are not.”’ He is not even in favor of retaining Latin in preparatory schools 
for vocations in which it is considered as practically useful, as in pharmacy, 
as in aiding in the nomenclature of natural history, etc., no, with him ‘‘ Lat- 
in and Greek are necessary to the antiquarian, historian and philogist on- 
ly,”’ clergymen and lawyers, physicians, naturalists, pharmaceutists, tech- 
nologists, etc., do not need it all. “That they should be troubled with it 
cannot be proven.”’ 

Translations are to take place of the classical originals. In support of 
the latter view, Mr. Douai allows the reader the benefit of his own experi- 
ence in this direction. He tells them that “in spite of most thorough study 
of ancient languages’ he did not acquire a taste for “the Odyssey and 
Thucydides, Pindar, Sophocles, and Plato, Horace and Tacitus, before he 
read them in good translations, and that ‘‘ the enjoyment of the classics 
can only be a true one, if it does not require any unnecessary work.’’ Mr. 
D. is therefore in favor of having the Greek and Roman classic authors 
studied by means of good translations and wishes the time, saved thereby, 
spent in the study of “* modern sciences and arts.” 

The closing remark of Mr. D.’s article is so amusingly naive, that we give 
the sentence in full: ‘‘ We know very well that we have been preaching to 
deaf ears—as far as English (‘* Englischen ’’) are concerned—but the truth 
must be said for once.”” Is Mr. D. really not aware that since Montaigne 
and Locke the educational world has been treated with this subject? Does 
he really not know that among others, Prof. A. P. F. Barnard of the Univer- 
sity of Miss., refuted opinions like these about twenty years ago? 

In the Educatonal Notes and Queries of Jan., C. H. T., thinks girls at- 
tending District Schools are never too old to be punished. ‘I would pun- 
ish a girl sixteen, or even twenty, years old, sooner, for the same offense, 
than a very young one,”’ 
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The Normal Monthly of January has an article on ‘* Manners in Public 
Schools,’ by Prof. Edw. Brooks, which deserves attention. There is a 
general neglect of the culture of manners in our public schools. The old 
teachers were much more particular in this regard than we are. Pupils were 
required to make a bow upon entering or leaving school, to salute strangers 
along the road, etc. ‘his is, perhaps, partly the result of our having so 
many young teachers, and partly owing to the ** Young American ” spirit 
of independence which characterizes the age. And yet this culture would 
be of great value to our pupils. It would contribute largely to their success 
in life. Teachers can do much to improve their pupils in this respect. 
They can do this by precept and by example. 

The Pa. School Journal of Jau. has an article on the same subject. It 
says: Lectures. violent threats, and even corporal punishment, are brought 
into use, when, as a rule, instruction, kindly and pleasantly conveyed, is 
all that is needed. ‘There is, in a very large degree, a sense of propriety 
and right, in all children, that needs only to be cultivated to be properly 
developed. 

Mr. Adolf Douai advocates in the Ohio Educational Monthly and National 
Teacher of Jan. the idea of a pension for teachers of long standing. Ten 
millions would secure all invalid teachers from want, and thereby create a 
real teaching profession to the incalculable Benefit of the commonwealth. 

‘The Western Journal of Education of Jan. gives some quotations from the 
London School Report, which are interesting. In addition to the common 
branches, instruction in needle work is given in every school, singing is 
universally taught, and experimental cooking classes are about to meet at 
stated centers for the elder girls. The boys are taught to swim. The 
report says: More than two thousand boys from one district have accom- 
panied their teachers, week by week, to a certain lake for this exercise. 

From the Feb. No. of the Educational Journal of Va., we learn, that a free 
training school has been established in New York city, where instruction is 
given in cooking, laundry work, housework, sewing, etc. Over 3,000 women 
have been trained during the past year. Nurse teaching has been entered 
upon in New York and also in Connecticut. 

The Educational Monthly and National Teacher of Feb. gives a list of 
questions used by the State Board of Examiners at the recent examination 
in Cincinnati. 

A Normal Art Institute will be opened at Albany, N. Y., on July 10th, 
1876. Expenses: Tuition, $15. Materials, $1.50. Address Benj. W. Putnam, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Wa. H. RosENnsTENGEL. 





